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PREFACE 


The scope of this book is limited, and its limitation alone 
justifies ^e writing of yet another guide to play production. 
It will be noted that there are no separate chapters on 
scenery, lighting, costume, make-up, and the like, which 
(although they certainly come witWn the domain of the 
amateur producer) are dealt with only in a general and 
non-technical way. Many books have been published on 
these branches of stagecraft, to which those in need of 
technical instruction must refer. 

This book, then, neglecting byways of the producer’s 
craft (without thereby casting any aspersion on their 
importance), concentrates on the purely histrionic side. It 
attempts to analyse the technical expedients by which a play 
is brought to life and ‘got across,’ and to trace to its technical 
origin the elusive quaUty of ‘finish.’ It is in these matters, 
not in imaginative treatment, that most amateur productions 
fail. 

The treatment of the subjea does not begin with the 
alphabet. There is no section on “How to choose a Play*’; 
the actor is not told to make his turns inward and not 
outward with reference to the audience. It is assumed (and 
herein this book differs from many others on the subject) 
that no one will be so benighted as to attempt to produce a 
play until he has had some experience of acting and has 
mastered a few of the elements which even amateur actors 
learn. The stage of dramatic experience at which it is 
hoped this book will be useful is that of the person who, 
having taken part in several indifferent amateur productions, 
feels it would be interesting to take part in a good one. 

The art of the actor is omy dealt with as a branch (though 
the most important branch) of the art of the producer. I 
wish to emphasize, in spite of insistence on technique, that 
an sctc^ wbc* ^'osssssss fechniqiue os^y js a jTieie bav of 
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tricks. There can be no good acting without feeling and 
artistry. 

Everything that follows is based on actual experience of 
watching, producing, or acting in amateur plays. It is 
written for amateurs by an amateur, and it is hoped that it 
will meet specific amateur needs. The greatest amateur 
need— -and this is repeated at frequent intervals throughout 
the book — ^is more exact attention to sigmficant detail. 

Much of the substance of this book is taken from two 
articles which were published in Drama, and several 
passages are reproduced verbatim. I wish to express my 
thanks to the editor for giving permission to reprint them. 

A. K. B. 


NOTE'TO THE NEW EDITION 

This book was thoroughly revised and'amended, and 
considerably enlarged, for the second edition of 1945, and 
some additions have now been made with a view to stressing 
certain points where recent experience has suggested that it 
would be helpful. A few illustrations have been added 
from more recent plays, but none of the extracts originally 
given has ceased, or will ever cease, to illustrate the relevant 
point of dramatic technique. 

A. K. B. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PRODUCER AND THE AUDIENCE 

Amateur acting has done much for the art of the theatre, 
and may do much more. Amateur societies feed the 
theatrical audience with individuals who, from personal 
experience of the actor’s craft, are more appreciative and 
critical, and more easily interested, than other theatregoers. 
They encourage, in the main, a higher standard of in- 
telligence in dramatic affairs, and provide support for the 
professional manager who is prepared to aim at the best 
in his choice of play. They have done much of the 
experimental work of the theatre, and modern methods of 
production ate often indebted to their venturesome 
initiative. But it would not be true to say that, as a 
whole, they convert theic audiences to enthusiasm for the 
drama, and anyone who has frequented amateur per- 
formances of plays must be aware that many of them do 
nothing but harm. The standard of amateur performance 
is often deplorably low, and far too many amateur presenta- 
tions of plays show a miserable and complacent inefficiency. 

The responsibility for an unsatisfying amateur perform- 
ance rests almost invariably on the production. There is 
much weak acting on the amateur stage, but weak acting 
need not of itself ruin a play beyond redemption. No 
average collection of individuals is so devoid of histrionic 
ability that a play cannot be found which it can act presenta- 
bly — and amateur actors are not average individuals, but 
are chosen from the inner ring of those who have the will 
to act. Skilful production can make a successful perform- 
ance with any average material, provided that the play is 
chosen with reference to the actors’ abilities ; while no play 
acted by amateurs can survive a blundering production. 
These facts are axiomatic; yet so little are they understood 
that many amateur societies pay no more attention to the 
11 
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cannot be sufficieotly condemned, since, if a producer has a 
personal message to deliver to the public, he should write 
his own play, and not commandeer as a vehicle some other 
man’s; but the condemnation comes outside the scope of 
this work, which is not intended for such highly skilled self- 
exploiters. Let it be repeated, then, that the producer’s 
function is no more and no less than to interpret the intention 
of the author, and since the author has chosen the vivid 
medium of the drama, he can only do so by ‘bringing the 
play to life.’ When he has done this he will have established 
the only condition in which a dramatic message can reach its 
audience. 

In order to interpret a play the producer must first under- 
stand it, or, if this is demanding too much, he must at least 
have formed some hypothetical conception of what is the 
author’s meaning. There is no specific for enlargmg the 
understanding, and small possibility of success for the man 
who undertakes a play beyond his intellectual compass. It 
is not, however, in understanding that amateur producers 
fail, but in the craft necessary for a successful interpretation. 
Many of them, supported by the consciousness of high 
artistic aspiration, have little or no knowledge of the 
technical devices without which their loftiest conceptions 
will never kindle an emotional spark in the heart of an 
audience. In their endeavour to capture the imaginative 
heart of drama they ate inclined to neglect altogether the 
mundane task of ‘getting it across.’ Nothing is ‘got 
across ’ in the theatre by the light of nature, which shines but 
rawly on the stage. Only the art which conceals art can 
make the unnatural posturing, grouping, and timing of the 
stage spring to life when viewed from the auditorium. 
There is a dangerous theory abroad that imsophisticated 
actors get plays across by thek ‘ sincerity.* This may be true 
of certain plays, but actors so commended should view the 
tribute with suspicion. It is doubtful if it often means' 
more than that they have obviously been trying so hard in 
so artless a fashion that it is unkind to criticize. Producers 
who depend on ‘sincerity’ are mostly ignorant of the 

13 



THE TECHNIQUE OF PLAY PRODUCTION 
technical expedients which will gain their work a mote 
balanced appreciation. Others despise them as a collection 
of theatrical tricks proper enough to naturalistic actmg, but 
having no relation to acting in the more imaginative ranges 
of drama. They are wrong. There can be no living art, 
and no acting, without technique. You cannot ‘stylize’ 
your acting until you can act. 

For the true interpretation of drama the producer must 
put before himself five objects, which can be attained only 
by technical efficiency. They can be represented by the 
following keywords : 

(i) Illusion. This is no mete handmaid of realism. 
Dramatic illusion is as essential for the poetical, or fantastic, 
or symbolical, or expressionist, or surrealist (or any other 
kind of ‘-ist’) play as it is for the most severely realistic. 
Its maintenance demands from the audience a continued 
“suspension of disbelief.” The necessity for it renders 
‘finish’ in production not a mere professional frill, but an 
essential. An unfinished performance cannot consistently 
maintain dramatic illusion, and therefore cannot worthily 
represent the author’s intention. Any awkwardness or 
hesitation or uncertainty, any hitch or blunder or false 
emphasis, instantly puts the audience outside the orbit of 
dramatic illusion and keeps them there for a shorter or 
longer period.* For a moment at least they have seen the 
wheels going round; the feult in the mechanism has made 
them aware that the play is but a piece of mechanism after 
all. The creation and maintenance of dramatic illusion 
demand positive virtues in acting and presentation, but no 
less important is the negative virtue of avoiding obvious 
imperfection. Few amateur performances possess the 
smooth efficiency which dramatic illusion demands. To 
obtain it must therefore be the first object of the producer, 
to which all his technical resources should be directed. It 
cannot be secured, as is sometimes thought, by the final 
polish of an expert hand at the last few rehearsals. It is a 
quality woven into the texttire of the acting gradually, at all 
rehearsals from the first to the last. 

14 
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(2) Significance. The full meaning of a good play 
cannot present itself spontaneously. It can only be brought 
out by the technical skill of the producer. A play badly 
produced is at best little better than a play read in the study 
by a layman; at worst it is a misleading travesty of the 
author’s intention. The printed page maintains a fiat level, 
in which the significant and the insignificant are treated with 
equal emphasis. Even the expert cannot extract its whole 
significance from one reading, while the inexpert layman will 
not do so by fifty readings. When the play is presented on 
the stage it is the dufy of the producer to interpret its 
significance to the most inexpert layman at his first and only 
sight of it. Significance embraces both the general mood 
and intention of the play, and the thousand minutix which 
cumulatively demonstrate that mood and intention. The 
marking of significance in its larger aspect depends on the 
sensibibty ana peccipience of the proauccr and cannot be 
taught; but the marking of significance in detail is achieved 
by the use of technical devices, many of which are erolained 
later in this book. The ‘ making of points,* in which many 
amateurs notoriously fail, is one aspect of this interpretation 
of significance, but there arc many others. Anything is 
dramatically significant which illuminates the purpose of 
a play, or advances the plot, or vitalizes a situation, or ex- 
hibits character, or lightens obscurity. The good producer, 
having determined where significance lies, makes it leap 
to the comprehension of the audience. The very good 
producer obtains his effect on the audience without betraying 
the means. 

(3) Suspense, Among the many definitions of drama 
whi^ have been attempted — "the essence of drama is ^ 
conflict,” "the key of drama is preparation,” "drama is 
human character in action,** and the like (most of which 
have their large share of truth) — no producer should forget 
the dictum, in its various forms, that drama is “emotion 

in suspense.” Admittedly this is a factor to be supplied 
primarily in the writing of the play. No producer can 
introduce an element of suspense where the author has 
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entirely omitted it. But where the author has done his 
part the producer can and must apply his skill to translate it 
into action. (.He must heighten the suspense of the written 
words and create that emotional tension in the mind of the 
audience^without which the play is acted in vacuo. ( In order 
to create suspense the producer must concentrate on 
atmosphere, tempo, movement or absence of movement, and 
the emotional pitch of the voice.^ Like all stage effects, 
suspense can only be achieved by the accumulation of 
significant detail. The question is dealt with further at 

95, and in the analysis of Eugene O’Neill’s In the Zone 
"'in Chapter X. 

' (4) Climax. This again is a matter in which the 
'producer is powerless if the author has made no use of 
climax in his writing. But any well-written play possesses 
an emotional rhythm which it is the business of the producer 
to analyse and to translate to the stage. In many plays the 
rhythm takes the form of a scries of curves each culminating 
in a climax, and leading up to the final dominating climax. 
AE the producer’s technical resources are required in the 
translation of the emotional curve, with its even tenor of 
preparation, its rising tension, its climax, and its relaxation 
of tension, which, if not carefully handled, succeeds only in 
being anticlimax. It is not only the play that has its climax, 
but the act, the scene, the episode, the speech, and often the 
sentence. The treatment of this rhythmic curve can only 
be shown in relation to particular plays, and it has been 
attempted in Qiapter X (see also p. 95). 

(5) Balance. This may be conveniently inserted here, 
although it is less a matter of technique than of discernment 
and dramatic sense. Balance refers both to the various 
parts of the play and, more particularly, to the characters. 
The producer must see that minor episodes are not given 
undue importance and that minor characters do not over- 
shadow more important ones. Since the sympathy, of an 
audience plays so large a part in its understanding of a piece, 
he must see that it is directed to the right quarter. One of 
the commonest causes of the failure of a play to create its 
16 
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true effect in performance is that a character has alienated 
instead of winning sympathy, or has won sympathy when 
it should not. It is also not unknown that an audience 
should pronounce a play to be bad, and at the same time 
praise as outstanding the actor who has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for wrecking it. This subject is dealt with more 
fully in Chapter VII, under “Characterization.” 

Let it be repeated that a producer who does not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, seek to achieve the objects given 
above cannot hope to do justice to a competent author in 
the presentation of his play, and that the only method by 
which these objects can be attained is the insistence on 
' significant detail, directed by technical knpwledge. 

It is a platitude — but none the less true — to say that drama 
is unique among the arts in that it depends on the spectator 
for completeness. A poem or a picture or a symphony has 
an independent life, but a play only begins to Uve when the 
emotional circuit between actors and audience is established. 
This being the case, it is surprising how many amateur 
producers take insufficient pains to make smooth the path 
of the audience. Far too often their whole attitude on this 
matter is incredibly distorted, as is shown by the frequency 
with which the audience is blamed for the ^lure of a play 
(in as far as amateurs ever recognize that their own plays 
ate failures). In reality, the umntelligence or insensibility 
‘ of the audience can justly be blamed only at the cost of 
j admitting colossal ineptitude in the choice of play. (An 
j exception to this statement must be made in the matter of 
\ new plays, since nobody knows what a play is like until it 
has been acted. But amateurs normally select those which 
t have been successfully presented many times.) 
j Assuming that reasonable discretion has been shown in 
j the choice of play, the manner in which it is received by the 
; audience is the first, last, and only true test of its successful 
\ presentation. If the audience react at every moment of it 
- just as the producer and actors would wish them to react 
' (except for the few hysterical females in a village audience 
B 17 
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whose reactions are unpredictable), the play has been well 
performed; if they react otherwise, or do not react stt all, 
or show the slightest sign of restlessness, the play has been 
badly performed and is a failure, whatever congratulatory 
persons may say afterwards and whatever the v;ws ^f the 
reporter as stated in the local paper. Admitted / there are 
good and bad audiences, but no audience is bad »n thp sense 
that it will not react to a good play well done and not cyond 
its intellectual capaaty. The bad audience is c iinary 
neutral humanity, ready enough to dance if some one will 
pipe to it skilfully : the good audience is an uncovenanted 
benefit, being artificially predisposed to appreciation by 
dinner or beer or friendliness. 

A good play, then, well chosen, can only be considered 
successful if the audience is held throughout. The* 
producer must have his eye on the audience from the first 
rehearsal and concentrate on making things easy without 
making them crudely obvious. The audience cannot be 
held u^ess it understands, and h will not understand if it be 
bored or irritated pr befuddled or misled. The follow- 
ing are the chief matters in which inexpert producers 
put obstacles in the way of the audience’s full and easy 
comprehension, 

(i) The Bad Beginning. The producer who docs 
not take particular pains to render the beginning of a play 
easily intelligible is putting unnecessary difficulties in the 
way of the audience. • Anyone who has ever read a play 
knows that the early pages of it, during which the characters 
and their relationships arc fitting themselves into place in 
the mind, demand more concentradon than the remainder. 
The audience in the theatre, however, is concentrating less 
at the beginning of the play than at any other time, partly 
owing to physical distractions and partly for psychological 
reasons. The producer must make allowance for this 
indubitable fact, or he is unnecessarily deferring the moment 
when the audience begin to know what the play is about and 
to take an interest in it. The first few minutes of a play 
should be more deliberate, definite, and clcar-cut than the 

i8 
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rest. { It is an advantage, when possible, to start the scene 
with a silence, because the first sentences, if spoken immedi- 
ately after the rise of the curtain, will inevitably be lost. All 
characters should speak slower and more clearly until the 
audience has become accustomed to the pitch of their 
voice^(and this applies even more emphatically to characters 
speaking in dialect). Finally, it should be remembered that 
the bpginmng of a play has its own scale of significance. 
Any Detail which helps to elucidate the existing situation is 
intensely significant. Names and relationships and clues to 
time or place must be forced upon the notice of the audience 
by the devices which later in die play are reserved for more 
important matters. (^The audience have come for entertain- 
ment and not for intellectual effort^ they will not grudge 
( intellectual effort later, when they have been interested, but 
(they cannot be interested until they know what is happening.) 
Therefore the producer must spoon-feed them at the start, 
luring them into effortless comprehension, which is the 
condition in which he can tighten his grip on them. 

• It may be said in passing that in mis, as in many other 
matters, the cunning of the producer will not be ODser\'cd 
by the average member of the audience. V.Thcy will not 
notice whether the beginning of the play is made easy or 
difficult — unless it is too difficult, whenjh^ will blame the 
play.) .i .I-:'! 7r./w 

(a) Inaudibility. This point is given prominence 
because of its supreme importance, though it is too obvious 
to need stressing. Few producers arc so blind as not to 
recognize that inaudibilit)' is an unfailing source of irritation 
and loss of interest, and when they fail to secure audibility it 
is generally not their fault, but tlic fault of the actor, who 
cannot be trained to use Ids voice correctly in the time 
available. Most actors who arc inaudible speak too quickly, 
or do not use their lips and teeth, or fail to pitch tlicir voircs 
to the size of tlve aoditoitum, or swallow the words and 
syllables they think unimportant, or drop ihcir voices at the 
end of sentences. All these are faults which the producer 
can do something to eradicate. It will not be out of place 
*9 
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to mention here the practice, in which even some pro- 
fessional producers err, of encouraging actors to ‘throw 
lines away.’ In so far as this is a device for putting 
emphasis on what is significant by slutting over what is 
insignificant, it is legitimate and even necessary. But if 
by ‘throw’ing away’ is meant, not ‘making unimportant,’ 
but ‘making inaudible’ (and some producers actually go so 
far), the practice is indefensible. If it is necessary to give 
reasons against so glaring an error in tactics two should 
suffice: first, few plays can be so inconceivably badly 
written as to contain lines which serve no purpose at aV, and 
a producer who is so misguided as to select one of them for 
performance w'ould do better to prune away the otiose 
passages altogether and act only the part of the play which 
matters; secondly, the irritation caused is the same whether 
the inaudible lines are important or unimportant, since, the 
audience, not having heard them, cannot tell which they are.. 

(3) Invisibility. This hindrance to comprehension 
covers inadequate stage-lighting and other errors which 
prevent the audience from apprehending significance by the 
eye. The whole question of stage-lighting is debatable, 
and opinions vary between the extrerne views — that its 
function is chiefiy decorative and emotional, and that its 
function is purely illuminant. Most producers, except those 
of the ‘extreme left’ in theatrical matters, are agreed that 
lighting should combine both functions. The advocates of 
the darkened stage may well find approval from an audience 
as extreme as themselves, but they are enormously increasing 
their difficulties in the interpretation of most plays. There 
is no question that restrained lighting can make beautiful 
and effective pictures, but the producer who indulges in it 
except for particular effects and for short periods is emphasiz- 
ing the pictorial aspect of drama at the expense of more 
important aspects. He is also ignoring the facts, firmly, 
established by all theatrical ejqierience, that inability to see 
the features of the actor soon produces irritation (and in 
the opening scene of a play exasperation), and that it is 
impossible to follow with concentration for more than a 
20 
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short period the "words of an invisible or semi-visible 
speaker — a statement which r emains true of the theatre even 
in the age of broadcasting. 

Apart from the question of lighting, there are many 
other ways of depriving an audience of the assistance of the 
eye — ^by masking, bad grouping, bad placing of furniture, 
bad scenery design, and insufficient display of small but 
important properties. These matters are too obvious to be 
discussed in detail, but not so obvious that they are not 
a frequent cause of offence. How many theatregoers, even 
in West End theatres, have not found on occasion after 
paying for expensive scats that important parts of the action 
are entirely invisible to them? Even if theatres in the past 
have been badly designed, an intelligent producer can do 
better than that. But, whatever the professionals may do, 
the amateur, who has no margin of safety in ‘getting the 
play across,’ cannot afford to deprive his audience of 
comfortable and continuous vision. . < 

(4) Monotony. Q It is obvious that monotony produces 
boredom.) If a play produces boredom by its dulhiess it is 
probably the producer’s fault for not evoking its true 
significance (or, alternatively, for choosing a duff play): if 
it produces boredom by monotony it is unquestionably the 
producer’s fault- Dialogue, however intellectually dull, 
need never be audibly monotonous. ( The methods of 
avoiding monotony — by introducing light and shade, by 
variety of inflexion, by changes of pace, by movement, and 
above all by making the dialogue progress m ascending and 
descending curves rather than on a level plane — are all dealt 
with later. J It is enough to mention the failing here, so that 
the producer, ever watchful on behalf of the audience, may 
recognize it and strive to avoid it. 

(j) Obscurity. This is the positive form of the vice 
represented negatively by the fiiilure to evoke significance. 
J> .io .caattpjc* jaa rrmfu-sed .action;^ where it is 

impossible to see clearly what has happened, characters 
addressing each other by their wrong names (though the 
producer can hardly be blamed for that, unless he has failed 
^ 21 
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to point out at rehearsals that it matters), dealing with 
complicated phases of the plot too quickly for compre- 
hension, sentences habitually twisted so that they are 
meaningless, and, generally, in everything which darkens 
rather than illuminates the meaning of a play. It is roughly 
true to say that no actor can convey the meaning of a 
sentence unless he understands it himself, yet many pro- 
ducers allow him to try. In Shakespeare and other writers 
where textual difficulties arise it is but reasonable to excise 
ruthlessly the passages from wluch the learned of several 
centuries have failed to extract an agreed meaning. Another 
cause of obscurity appears especially in Elizabethan plays, 
where, through mere wantonness, the words spoken are 
stultified by neglect of an implicit action. How often is it 
seen, when Macbeth says at the beginning of the banquet, 

Ourself will mingte with society, 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best dme 
We will requite her welcome, 

that neither Macbeth nor Lady Macbeth does any such 
thing 1 Stage directions explicitly printed may be ignored 
at the discretion of the producer, but those which are implied 
in the text must be observed out of ordinary consideration for 
the playwright and the audience. Another example from 
Macbeth', in a London production when Malcolm said to 
Macduff', 

* What, man I ne’er puU your hat upon your brows, 

Macduff", so far from suiting the action to the word, wore 
no hat. If the hat presented difficulty in the period of 
costume chosen, what but a wilful desire to make nonsense 
of the words prevented the producer from cutting the line? 
In another London production when Hamlet addressed the 
First Player, 

O, my old friend ! Thy face is valanced since I saw thee 
last; comest thou to beard me in Denmark? 

the Player was utterly clean-shaven. On what prindple 
22 
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did the producer work in thus retaining a pun, but ensuring 
that it should be pointless? These are admittedly mere 
trifles, but no trifle is beneath the notice of the good 
producer. 

Tt is always profitable to learn from the errors of the 
great. In Komisarjevsky's production of Macbttb at 
Stratford such wilM havoc was wrought with the in- 
telligibility of the play by the use made of the settings that 
no one unfamiliar with the story could possibly have 
followed it. There were four different sets, so employed 
that Banquo and Lady Macduff were both murdered in 
Macbeth’s banqueting hall, and the avenging forces at 
Bimam Wood occupied the same castle courtyard in which 
Lady Macbeth walked in her sleep and Macbeth armed for 
the batde. These pranks may do for Stratford, but they 
would not do for the Old Vic,* and certainly the amateur 
must be mote considerate. An audience may be asked to 
supply its own scenery, but not to translate a visible court- 
yard into a wood. There can be no doubt how such 
wanton creation of obscurity would have been viewed by 
the man of the theatre who wrote “suit the action to the 
word, the word to the action.” 

(6) Misdirection. The good producer directs his 
auience along the emotional or intellectual road of the play 
by signposts of significant detail: where he obtrudes 
insignificant detail he is erecting a misleading signpost. 
How often has a member of the audience been heard to say 
that he expected some circumstance in the play to recur later 
with decisive effect, when in reabty it passes away with no 
determinant influence and is never heard of again I When 
this occurs either the author or the producer (but certainly in 
part the producer) has been at fault. Judicious ‘planting* 
(/.?., forcing on the attention of the audience some fact or 
some property which is to be important later on) is one of 
the producer’s obvious duties. He must see that he does 

* Or perhaps it would be more correct to say, for the ‘old Old Vic.’ The 
‘ new OM Vic’ is prepared to destroy the whole point of the revelry scene in 
Ta elftb Ni^bt by placing it in the street, instead of in Olivia’s house. 
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not plant anything which is not meant to grow. “The key 
of drama is preparation,” and to prepare for something 
which does not happen is bad dramatic art. Even twists 
and surprises in the action must be inherent in the plot or 
the characters, and should be recogmzed as inevitable in 
retrospect. Tlie loose end, the red herring, and the cul de 
sac play no part in drama, and the producer who allows 
the audience to be misdirected is working counter to the 
purpose of the play. 

(An obvious exception to the above occurs in the pre- 
sentation of detective plays, where the principles involved 
approximate to those of a parlour game, and not of drama. 
When the aim of the author is bewilderment rather than 
illumination, and capricious surprise rather than inevitable 
advance, it is evident that the false clue and the loose end 
must be impotunt instruments for securing the desired 
effect. The principles of production discussed in this 
section deal with more orthodox, universal, and permanent 
forms of drama.) 

(7) Delay. Many amateur producers accept responsi- 
bility for the mood of the audience when the curtain is 
up, but wash their hands of it when the curtain is down. 
In reality, for the purposes of truly prescntin|; a play, the 
intervals are almost as important as the action. (A late 
start is unhelpful to the actors, and no play can survive 
intervals whi^ ate excessive in number or length.' Any 
elaboration of scenery is unjustifiable which transforins the 
intervals from welcome periods of relaxation to ages of 
restless boredom. arranging the number and length.of 
the intervals the producer should consider even such 
mundane matters as the comfort of the seats provided, the 
temperature of the theatre, whether the audience can 
conveniently leave their places^ and whether there 'is any- 
where for them to go if they do.) These considerations are 
important, not for any humanitarian reasons (though it Is 
always wise to be kind to people •whose money you have 
taken, and hope to take again), but because they are an 
integral part of the process of getting a pfay across. Oedy 
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makes no differentiation between amateur and professional. 
The following authentic snatch of conversation after ^a 
performance of The Admirable Crichton by schoolboys is 
reveaiingt “What d/d you think of the play?” B. “It 
was marvellous. The boys were terribly good.” A. “But 
I heard that you came out after the second act.” B. “ Yes. I 
couldn’t stand the whole thing.” In this fragment the dual 
judgment of the average audience is perfectly enshrined — 
the true reaction during the play, and the utterly worthless 
comment afterwards. Such misguided tolerance is accorded 
particulaily to school plays, which (to the far-reaching 
detriment of drama) are rarely judged by absolute standards. 
There is no reason — except bad production — ^why plays in 
boys’ schools at any rate should not be able to stand up to 
objective criticism. 

Finally it can be stated with certainty that the average 
audience at an amateur performance cannot correctly allot 
praise or blame as between author, actors, and producer. 
If the play is successful they will praise all three. Should 
it be a failure they will blame the author and possibly the 
actors, but the producer will emerge untarnished, as having 
had no opportunity with such inferior material. To be able 
to analyse the responsibility for the failure of a play, to 
distinguish the play from the acting and both from the 
production, to detect the specious actor who ruins a good 
play, the inefficient and unimaginative producer who ruins 
good acting, and the bad play which stultifies the good 
producer — these are faculties which belong only to the most 
expert and experienced critic. The average audience has 
no qualifications for such difficult and technical judgments. 

The producer must_find what consolation he may in the 
certainty that, while the ultimate responsibility for success or 
failure is his, no audience will give him either the praise or 
the blame which he deserves. He must seek his reward in 
the reception of the play during its performance. This 
carmot lie, and its sincerity cannot be questioned. It is 
worth mote than all expressed opinions. 
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In this and the succeeding chapters an attempt is made to 
explain the technical resources by which a producer secures 
his objects o£ creating dramatic illusion, conveying sigm'fi- 
cance, maintaining suspense, and achieving dramatic climax — 
the four essentials of the true interpretation of drama. The 
various instruments at the disposal of the producer — speech, 
movement, and the test — are treated separately, because 
there is no other way, but it need not be explained that in 
actual employment speech, movement, and gesture are all 
blended into an organic whole, which is the art of acting- 

Before dealing specifically with dramatic speech it is 
appropriate here to stress the general fact that the chief 
aim of the actor, to which all his cfTorts should be directed, 
is to show fhe vorking of bis mind. The best actor is he who 
best conveys to the audience, not merely his thought, but the 
process liy which his thought is reached. Printed words 
must, if they mean anjthing, express thought; but printed 
words are not speech, and cannot in themselves be dramatic; 
they become dramatic when life is breathed into them by the 
aaor who, by speaking them, shows their relation to the 
working of his mind. Often on the stage the thought in the 
mind is directly opposed to the thought expressed by the 
words. The printed line may be, “That is kind of you”; 
but we all know how such gentle words can be made to 
reveal bitterness, even savage bitterness, in the mind of the 
speaker. In so far as the producer can help an actor in his 
speech, movement, or gesture, it must always be remembered 
that he should be helping him to reveal the working of bis mind. 

Speech is the most important of the instruments with 
which the actor creates his effects. The human voice has 
almost unlimited resources, and it is in their artistic use 
that the good actor particularly shows his quality. The 
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difference between the average amateur standard of acting 
and the professional standard is most glarmgl7 shown in the 
management of the voice. Many amateur producers have 
everything to learn about dramatic speech, and the measure 
of their insuflSaency is the fact that they do not even notice 
the difference between the quality of the speech in an 
amateur and a professional rendering of a play. Nor will 
the majority of an average audience, but they will un- 
questionably notice the difference in the play when they 
have heard it both well and badly spoken. , 

The treatment of this subject is extremely difficult, since 
there exists no method of connoting on paper the inflexiohs 
of the human voice. But it is hoped that by having his atten- 
tion directed to such points as can be explained verbally 
the would-be producer may find his perceptions ^awakened 
and his ear sensitized to subtleties of tone and inffeidon in 
professional acting which he has previously missed. 

The first point to be appreciated is that the speech of the 
stage is a separate and distinct language, to be heard no- 
where except on the stage. The average playgoer thinks 
that an actor who is ‘natural* on the stage speaks naturally. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Except m 
occasional sentences (which gain effect by their sudden 
mimicry of everyday inflexions), the speech of even the 
most ‘naturalistic’ actor is based on a traditional technique 
which has little in common with ordinary life. The in- 
experienced producer can demonstrate this to himself 
conclusively at the cost of a gramophone record. He will 
probably be under the impression that most of the plays of 
Mr Noel Coward are written in the idiom of everyday 
conversation (and in this he will be roughly correct), but 
he will almost certainly proceed to the conclusion that in 
these plays, as acted and produced by their author, the 
idiom. of everyday conversation is translated on the stage 
into the inflexions of everyday speech. In this he will be 
completely wrong. Mr Noel Coward’s plays so interpreted 
could not survive their first night. Let him convince 
himself by reading aloud in what he considers is the correct 
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manner to be employed on the stage the scene in Private 
Lives "where Elyot Chase (Mr Noel Coward) and Amanda 
Prynne (Miss Gertrude Lawrence), meeting on the balcony 
of an hotel, find that their affection has survived divorce. 
Then let him play on the gramophone the H.M.V. record 
(C 2043) which this scene is reproduced. Let him notice, 
for example, the inflexions of this passage in the record: 

A^UND.\. I swear I’ll never mention her name again. 

Elyot. Good. And I’ll keep off yours. 

A'manda. Thank you. 

Elyot. Not at all. 

If his own version bears any resemblance to that of Mr 
Coward and Miss Lawrence he may have some reason to 
think that he is competent to produce modem light comedy. 
If it docs not he should be aware that he has everything to 
learn. This record, so far from reproducing the inflexions 
of everyday speech, shows that the finished modern comedy 
actor gains most of his effects by cuttmg clean across these 
inflexions, making under-emphasis do the work of emphasis, 
and introducing variations of pitch and tone which are 
utterly foreign to the drabness of real conversation and yet 
in some mysterious way seem to echo its vocal effect. Ihis 
example has been selected to illustrate how far from 
ordinary speech is the kind of dramatic diction which the 
average playgoer imagines to gain its effect by its extreme 
truth to life. A similar experiment with any other kmd of 
dramatic dialogue, from Elizabethan tragedy to modern 
farce, would yield similar results. Many inexpert amateurs, 
set to speak the colloquial aridities of some modern 
comedies, seek to achieve dramatic effect by what they call 
‘putting in expression.’ This exasperating device produces 
sometimes a style of speech resembling that of ladies afflicted 
vdth a ‘party voice,* at other times the manner of an adult 
reading aloud to a child. Let the actress (for women are 
most concerned in this) who is inclined to put in ‘ expression ’ 
pull herself up before it is too late, and put in ‘incision’ for 
a change. Conventional expression is not the. key of 
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dramatic speech, which in a hundred different ways puts in 
music (where it can) and colour and significance and point 
and incision, and above all surprise, but hardly ever (except 
in parody) ‘expression.’ Those who heard htiss Athene 
Seyler extract superb comedy from a passage of Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall in The Dover Road (Act III) will know how 
‘expression’ is best used on the stage. 

» Many 'amateur producers attempt to produce plays 
•without having paid more than a passing notice to the matter 
' of stage diction. Until their mtcrest is aroused and they are 
prepared to give minute attention to its subtleties they have 
no hope of giving useful instruction to immature actors. 
Any significant line of stage dialogue can be delivered in 
countless ways that will lose its true effect, and often there 
is only one that will achieve it. The producer must never 
be satisfied until he has found at least a possible method of 
delivery, if not the one inevitable best method. It may 
serve to stimulate interest in^this all-important matter if a 
few lines which present difficulty to the inexperienced are 
quoted from actual plays of all kmds, with some suggestion 
of how they can' be most effectively spoken. The crucial 
sentence in each case is printed in Italics. 

(i) From “ Hamlet,” Act' II, Scene i 
- King. Thanks, Roscncranta and gentle Guildenstcra. 

Queen. Thanks,'Gtdldenstern and gtntle Rnstncrant^, 

The producer w’ho sees at a glance the correct inflexion 
for the Queen’s line at least has the root of the matter in him. 
Most inexperienced actresses will speak it first as a ludicrous 
and exasperating echo of the King’s line, and so make it 
merely stupid. It should, of course, be spoken as antiphonal 
to the King’s line. It is not a pcr^’crse and meaningless 
reshuffling of words, but a smiling and courteous reminder 
that Guildenstern has not the monopoly of gentleness. The 
true effect is gained by placing the emphasis on Roscncrantz, 
but it is an emphasis of inflexion and not of weight, the 
voice rising on the firsi'syllablc of Roscncrantz and falling 
• on the last tv’o. 
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(ii) From “ Macbeth,” Act II, Scene 3 

Macduff. Your royal father*s murdered. 

Malcoiai. ‘ ’ 0,bj whom ? 

This is an acting crux, which is often evaded by cowardly 
slurring (amply justified, however, as a means of escaping 
the laugh which awaits most attempts to say the words 
distinctly). The words should not be run together, but 
spoken as two distinct reacuons. The interjection expresses ' 
shock, and the question a barbaric instinct for revenge,' 
in keeping with the ethos of that age. (Almost the 
same difficulty attaches to Laertes's ejaculation “Drown’d I 
O, where?” in Hamlet, Act TV, Scene 7.) 

(iii) From “Julius Oesar,” Act IV, Scene 5 

Brutus. Speak to me what thou arr. 

Ghost. Tiny evil spirit, Brutus. 

Brutus. Why com’st thou? 

• Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Phihppi. 

-Brutus. Well; then I shall see thee again? 

Ghost. Ay, at Philippi. 

Brutus. \Vby, I atil see thee at PbUtppi, then. 

' This line is sometimes spoken as a feeble repetition of 
Brutus’s preceding speech. But such a rendering dis- 
regards the change from "shall” to “will” and the implicit 
stage direction in tlie next line: 

Now I have taken heart thou vanishcst. 

It has no taint of the fear and bewilderment of the previous 
speeches, but is spoken in a new mood of defiant resignation, 
almost of challenge. Brutus is himself again and ready to 
face the consequences of his deed. 

(iv) From “The Winslow Boy,” bt Terence Rattigan, 
Act I 

Arthur. In this letter it says you stole a postal order. 
Now I don’t want you to say anything till you've heard 
what Vre got to say. If you did it you must tell me. I 
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sfian’t be angry with you, Ronnie — provided you tell me 

the truth. . . . Did you steal tins postal order? 

Ronnie. No, Father, I didn’t. 

Arthur [tahug a step towards him and staring into his eyts\. 

Did you steal this postal order^ 

Arthur Winslow’s two questions are identical, and most 
inexpert actors will completely miss the true effect by speak- 
ing both with a heavy, measured utterance and making the 
second an irksome repetition of the first. The first question 
should refer back to the words “ It says you stole a postal 
order”; it should be spoken with the inflexion suggested by 
such a line as “They say you stole a postal order. Did 
you?” — the emphasis being on ‘did.’ The second question 
should be more measured and deliberate, with the emphasis 
distributed, but much of it on ‘steal.’ 

(v) From “The Barretts of Wimpolb Street,” 

BY Rudolph Besren, Act IV 

Elizabeth. You love me like that? 

Browning. I love you like that. 

Although there is more than one manner in which 
Elizabeth Barrett can ask the question, there is only onfe 
which will enable Browning to answer it — on the stage. 
This is an example of a subtlety of dramatic speech which 
does not enter into the specdi of rcid life. Elizabeth must so 
inflect her question that the answer completes it, making of 
the two a single musical phrase. Her voice rises on the last 
word to mark the question: Browning pauses after “I love 
you,” then raises his voice on the penultimate word and lets 
it fall on the last. The sensitive eat will detect whether the 
verbal echo is musical, satisfying, and conclusive, as it 
should be. 

(vi) From “A Night at an Inn," by Lord Dunsany 

Voice. Mcestaire Arnold Everett Scott-Fortescue, late 

Esquire, Able Seaman. 

The Toff. I did not foresee it, 

3 * 


[Exit. 
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These are the concluding words of the play. The voice 
of the hideous idol has called out the TofTs three com- 
panions to a horrible doom; now comes the turn of the Toff 
himself, the masterful, imperturbable, invincible Toff. The 
words have immense importance from their position; they 
can make the play end on many different notes, and the 
author maintains an Eli 2 abethan unhelpfulness. There are 
countless ways in which the line can be spoken, few of 
which sound in the least convincing, but significance will 
leap out if it is said quietly, rather quickly, in self-reproach, 
with emphasis on “foresee” (the Toff had been so proud 
of his foresight). The line must be spoken before the Toff 
begins to move, drawn by that fatal and irresistible spell. 

(vii) From “ The MARRtTNC op Leete,*’ bt 
H. Granville-Barker, Act 1 
Ass, I suppose I love you. 

Car.s’aby. Nc . . . m . . . /to . . . ry . . . ko . . . no ... /to. 

Here is a difficult problem, because, the author being Dr 
Gtanville-Batker, one can assume that he also had the words 
echoing in his cars and that he meant just what he wrote. 
Most producers would give the riddle up and substitute a 
quick succession of three ot four ‘nos’ — obviously not 
what is intended. It may be suggested tentatively that the 
only way for a sane character to repeat ‘no’ seven times is 
to say the first five on a descending scale, and lay strong 
emphasis on the last nvo. 

(viii) pROii “ SiiErrET,” by W. Somerset MAucn.Mt, Act I 
Sheppey, a barber, addresses the following remarks to a 
customer in the chair, to all of which the customer answers 
only “ iVr” (or “ IV/?”); 

Razor all right, sir? — Very mild to-day, sir— -I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we had a bit of rain to-night, sir. — I ’eat the French 
’ofse won the three-thirty, sir. — .\njthing on, sir?— Bit of 
luck for you, sir.— I backed Varsity Boy mpcif, sir, shilling 
each way.— ’E *ad a pretty good chance.— You *a\*c to be 
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pretty smart to spofa winner every time. — It’s a mug’s game 
— backing ’otses. — That’s what I say. But one must ’ave a 
bit of excitement. Sport of Kings, they call it. — Pity so many 
owners giving up.— ’Ard times for all of us. 

This demands considerable virtuosity on the part of.the 
customer, but it can be done, and if it is done well it provides 
a subtle piece of comedy. No attempt can be made to 
describe the fine shades of inflexion required, but the passage 
provides an admirable exerase for the producer or actor to 
try his hand on. If the scene emerges as merely silly he will 
not have succeeded. 

The examples quoted above have been in the nature of a 
digression, designed to promote an interest in finding the 
right vocal inflexion, in which most amateurs will depend 
fox guidance on their producer. Anyone who finds himself 
uninterested in these problems of diction should consider 
whether play production is really his business. 

The amateur producer generally must take the voices of 
his actors as he finds them. He has no time to give training 
in voice production, even if he were competent to do so. 
No attempt therefore will be made to deal with this subject. 
In the following section the purpose is to explain the various 
devices by which life and variety and significance are 
imparted to dramatic speech. The subject is treated under 
separate headings for the sake of clarity, though exact 
distinctions ate impossible, and there will be considerable 
overlapping. 

(i) Colour. The term is used both for a quality of the 
voice and for a property of words used in a poetic or 
emotional context. To take a simple illustration: the 
words “What have you there?” are capable of a wide 
diversity of colour according to their setting. They may 
have no colour at all: or the colour may be cheerful and 
expectant, sinister, foreboding, threatening, exasperated. 
The phrase ‘fresh as a bridegroom’ might have the colour of 
spring and youthful radiance; actually, as used by Hotspur, 
it has the colour of bitter contempt (for a non-belligerent 
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while it speaks, and thinking in sentences, not in precon- 
ceived speeches of ten or twenty lines. It is no duty of the 
producer (except in desperate cases) to lay down the detailed 
use of eyes, facial expression, gesture, or attitude, but he 
must see that the end is achieved and that an illusion of 
spontaneity is created, without which there can be no 
vitality in speech. 

Two tricks may be worth mentioning by which the 
illusion of the impact of a new thought on the mind can be 
created. Take the following speech from Galsworthy’s 
Lojallies (Act II, Scene 2): 

Dancy. I don’t care a damn what people think — monkeys 
and cats. I never could stand their rotten menagerie. 
* Besides, what does h matter how I act? If I bring an 
action and get damages — if I pound him to a jelly— it’s all 
‘ no good J I can’t prove it. There’!! be plenty of people 
unconvinced. 

The asterisk in the above quotation is a symbol to be 
used frequently throughout this chapter to represent a 
pause of approximately one second (/>., the time during 
which one can say, for example, “One thousand”), in 
addition to the time required for taking breath. The 
specific device which is here to be described is only one of 
many which must be used to give spontaneity to such a 
speech as this. One of the technical methods of creating 
an effect on the stage is by the illusive power of contrast. 
For example, if an actor wishes to speak a phrase very 
hurriedly — too hurriedly to be conveniently audible — he 
can create the illusion of doing so by speaking the preceding 
words more slowly. In diis speech, since the actor wishes 
to create the impression that Dancy is struck by a new 
thought at “besides,” he can assist the impression by a 
finality of inflexion on the words “ their rotten menagerie.” 
Then there is a pause and a relaxation of position — he has 
finished all he has to say. Then comes the new thought 
red-hot fsom the mind, with the whole body htaeed in a new 
impulse of utterance: “Besides, what does it matter. ...” 
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The lines arc of the sort ^hich would repay study for the 
creation of spontaneity — ^Dancy so cvidendy has not the 
whole speech in his mind when he starts. It comes to him 
in spurts of thought, with different thoughts coloured by 
different emotions — resentment, resignation, despair. But 
the true effect is not created by a series of jerks : the depend- 
ence of one thought upon another is sometimes marked by 
an unbroken fluency. For example, “It’s all no good I 
can’t prove it” might be spoken thus, as though it had 
no stop at all in the middle of it. This leads on to the 
second trick for creating the illusion of the impact of a new 
thought. 

An opportunity for it occurs in such a speech as the 
following from J. J. Bell’s Thread o* Scarlet: 

Smith. And they found the hammer hid in Forge’s tool- 
house wi’ blood and a grey hair, or two on it. And they 
found three cheques belongin’ to the farmer there also, but 
the bag o’ notes and cash they never found ; he must ha’ hid 
it too safe. And ’twas proved that he was needin’ money at 
the time. We all was, for that matter. * Of course at the 
trial he denied everything; said he was sleepin’ in his bed 
when it happened. 

At the sentence beginning “ And ’twas proved that he was 
needin’ money” it is possible to suggest, not that the speech 
has been finished and an afterthought added (as in the 
method described above), but that the sentence before barely 
gets a chance to finish, because the next thought has been 
formed while it is being spoken and forces itself out, almost 
biting off the last words, “hid it too safe,” in its urgency to 
be uttered. Another opportunity for suggesting a finished 
speech, followed by an afterthought, occurs after “We all 
was, for that matter.” , 

TTicsc are but suggestions. The good actor will choose 
his own methods of achieving spontaneity, by a combination 
of voice, expression, gesture, and movement. All who 
saw the original production of The Apple Cart may recall 
a superb illustration. Many were aware before seeing the 
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play that it contained a speech by Magnus three pages in 
length, yet few of them realized that the speech was in 
progress until Sit Cedric Hardwicke had got half through 
it. Such is the power of an artist to create an illusion of 
spontaneity: most amateurs would have foreshadowed 
the heavy burden of the pages to come in their first few 
sentences. 

(}) Light and Shade. The overlapping consequent 
on the choice of headings is already evident, since both 
vocal colour and spontaneity are factors in the attainment 
of light and shade. The term signifies the quality in 
dramatic speech by which variety is achieved, significance 
conveyed, and monotony avoided. It introduces variety 
not for its own sake merely (than which nothing could be 
more tiresome — thus do adults read to children), but for the 
sake of pointing significance. The variety is achieved by 
vocal contrast, but the contrast is not made haphazard — it 
is designed to do for human speech what visible contrasts 
of light and shade do for sculpture in relief. 

Light and shade in speech is secured by /iwww of inflexion, 
tone, and pitch, by emphasis and vinder-emphasis, by changes 
of pace, and by the use of pauses. The last two points arc 
discussed in later sections of this chapter. For the rest, 
it can only be said that an actor who docs not know how 
to secure light and shade cannot learn from the written 
word.' Oral demonstration is the only possible way, and 
the amateur producer should be in a position to give it. It 
can also be heard in any professional theatre. But hearing 
is not enough. The producer who wishes to master this 
technical mystery should study carefully some part in a play, 
deciding exactly how he would speak it and reading it aloud : 
he should then hear the same part rendered by some master- 
craftsman such as Leslie Banks or Michael Redgrave. The 
contrast with his own rendering will surprise him. He will 
find that no consecutive sentences are spoken with the same 
vocal inflexion, that the rise and fall of the voice never 
allow the eat to tire or die mind to sleep, that a sentence 
is rarely spoken throughout with the same speed and 
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emphasis, that the pause is used more than he ever dreamed 
of, especially in emotional passages, and that the actor is 
constantly introducing the element of surprise into lines 
■where the layman can see no opportunity for it. Above 
all, he will note that voice, facial expression, gesture, and 
movement are blended into an organic whole to convey 
vitality in every line. If after this experiment he has* not 
some notion of the means of achieving light and shade he 
probably never will and should give up the idea of being 
a producer. 

The absence of light and shade may be heard at its worst 
in an unskilled rendering of a part which contains long 
speeches (such as Domain in R.U.R. or Puffin The Critic, or 
innumerable characters in Shaw’s plays), though any long 
part becomes almost intolerable without it. The effect 
produced is that of a sustained drone, which at Its worst 
oecomes maddening, and even at its best dulls the perception 
and reduces all to a dead level of insignificance. Few 
actors have voices entirely lacking in compass and flexibility 
of pitch, on which light and shade particularly depend, and 
the producer can do much with all but the most intractable 
material. 

The ‘making of points’ is interwoven with the matter of 
light and shade, which, it may be stated again, is not an 
aimless pursuit of variety, but an adaptation of variety to 
mark significance. By ‘ making a point ’ is meant conveying 
to the audience the full impact of a phrase or sentence which 
is significant in relation to thought, situation, or character. 
The most obvious way of making a point is not by emphasis, 
as might be expected, but by contrast; the significant phrase 
may be said slower than what precedes, or faster, or louder, 
or softer, with more inflexion or with less jinflexion. A 
significant word may be illuminated by a hesitation before 
it or a pause after it, by greater emphasis or by under- 
emphasis. The actor should approach each point with the 
appropriate weapon ready. He should feel, “Though the 
whole audience be asleep, the xray I say this will wake them 
up, and its meaning will go home to them.” But the 
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inexperienced actor will not even recognize what are his , 
‘points’ unless the producer tells him. 

The matter of emphasis for some reason presents difficulty 
to the inexpert. Amateurs (like certain B.B.C. announcers) 
commonly put too much emphasis on individual words, 
and have a perverted tendency to put it on the wrong words. 
There are in reality two completely different finds of 
emphasis. The first is the emphasis of accent, by which the 
voice gives shape to a sentence by a slight raising of pitch 
on the key words. • For example, in the sentence “I met 
him in a train” normally the voice would give equal value to 
all the' Words except ‘train,* which would be marked by 
the slight raising of pitch called accent — unless it was known 
that the man was always travelling in trains, when the 
speaker would put the accent on ‘met.’ This kind of 
accentuation focuses the heater’s attention on the words 
providing the key to the thought. Every sentence has at 
least one such focal point, unless it be deliberately excluded. 

The second kind of emphasis is produced not by accent 
but by stress. It is only tised on occasion, generally to 
correct a misapprehension or wrong expectation on the part 
of the auditor. (For example:*-^. “I met him in a tram.” 
^.“Youmethiminadrain?” ./4.“No,no. InaTRAiN.”) 
It may help to make the distinction clcaruf a longer example 
is given. In the following passage from The Admirable 
Cricbfon (Act II) ^ the few words requiring emphasis are 
printed in capitals, the many accented words in italics : 

Lord Loam. I’m sortj for him, but I had to be firm. 

Lady Mary. Oh, Father, it wasn’t you who was firm. 

Crichton did it himself. 

Lord Loam. Bless me, so he did. 

Lady Mary. Father, be strong. 

Ix)RD Loam. You car^t mean that my faithful Crichton 

Lady Mary. Yes, I do. 


* Reprinted by pennission of the late Sir James Barrie and Afessrs Hodder 
and Stoughton, Ltd. The pennission was asked and obtained for the 
special purpose of illustrating the use of accent and emphasis. 
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Treherne. I,ady Mary, I stake ray word that Crichton 
is incapahk of acting dishonourably. 

LxDrJilARr. I know tbat\ I know it as well as jou. 
Don’t you stt that that is what makes him so dangerous'} 

Treherne. By Jove, I — I believe I catch your meaning. 

Catherine. He is coming back. . 

Lord LoA^f. Let us all go into the bsit, just to show him at 
once that it is our hut. 

Lady Mart, Father, I imrlore you, assert yourself now 
and for ever. • 

Lord Loam. I will. 

Lady Mary. And, please, don’t ask him bov y9u are to 
doit. • 

It is obvious that emphasis must not be put on all the words 
in italics — ^which are, in the architecture of the sentence, 
the pillars supporting the structure of thought. The 
tendency among the inesperienced is either to put emphasis 
on words which require only accentuation, or to put the 
aicent on the wrong word — ^both faults which destroy 
the significance of dialogue. It will almost invariably be 
found that when the amateur actor is corrected for using the 
wrong accent he falls into a new error by placing strong 
emphasis on a word which requires only accentuation. 
Here is a typical passage from a rehearsal of Bernard Shaw’s 
Ceesar and Cleopatra (Act II): 

Cleopatra. Oh,'you arc not really going to battle to be 
killed;} 

C^AR. No man goes to battle to be killed. 

Producer. You should put the accent on ‘killed,’ not on 
‘battle.’ 

Cesar. No man goes to battle to be killed. 

An xinintelligent actor may never get out of this way of 
saying the sentence. Other amateur Cxsars would repeat 
the sentence exactly as they had first said it, being unable 
^o hear any difference in the producer’s rendering. 

Lest it be thought (as many amateurs will think) that 
these are trivial matters, it may be useful to examine the 
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profundities evoked by a change of accent in the sleep- 
walking scene in Macbeth. Generations of actresses have 
said: 

Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him? [or — so much blood in him?] 

The first variant can be ruled out as a mere absurdity (suggest- 
ing nothing but an exp>ectation to find some other hquid 
predominant in old men); the second is merely common- 
place, stressing the obviou$ fact that old men are not 
normally ‘full-blooded/ But an actress with vision would 
undoubtedly say : 

Yet who would have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood /« him? 

What a vivid glimpse does this give us into the mind of the 
haunted Queen ! We can see with her very eyes the horror 
of that lake of blood— far, far too much ever to have been 
contained in the frail, shrunken body. Lady Macbeth now 
knows — and sees that we know — ^how pathetically bodies 
are reduced in death, and especially the bodies of the old. 
So much for a triviality of accent. 

It should be noted that deliberate under-emphasis is often 
a means of gaining an effect.' In The Importance of Being 
Earnest (Act III) the end of Miss Prism’s speech, which 
gives the clue to the troubled question of Jack Worthing’s 
paternity, should be spoken thus (thc'symbols being those 
previously used) : 

In a moment of mental abstraction, for which I can never 
forgive myself, I deposited the manuscript in the bassinette and 
placed the baby * in the handbag. 

If the crucial words are given the emphasis which their 
importance would seem to justify — or anything more than 
the light accents required by their antithetical force — the 
climax becomes laboured and obvious, ^ 

In The Tn'elve-pound Look, when for several pages Sit 
Harry has been trying to discover the man with whom his 
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dirorced wife decamped, the devastating truth is conveyed 
in this passage: 

Sir Harry. So who u-as he? Oa/ with it. 

Kate. You arc dttermined to know. 

Sir Harry. Your promise. You gave your isord. 

Kate. If I must— ** I am sorry I promised.*** There 
was no one, Harry; * no one at all. 

The words “no one” are so important that on their 
merits they deserve every kind of emphasis they can be 
given. Yet the lack of emphasis far more effectively 
increases the element of surprise. If the words are given 
more than their normal accentuation the effect is crude. 

Generally speaking, the inexperienced use emphasis 
clumsily and unnecessarily. The only object of emphasis 
is to point significance, but this can be done in many ways 
more artistic^y than by the hammer-blows of stress. In 
comedy particularly the amateur attempts to gain by 
emphasis or expression effects which the trained actor gains 
by incision. In this the female voice has an advantage over 
the male. It is impossible to describe the manner ofspeech 
referred to; oral demonstration and the school of the 
theatre provide the only possible instruction. Those who 
go to hear Miss Edith Evans, say, or Miss Athene Seyler, 
with their critical perceptions awake may discover one of 
the secrets "bf the technique of comedy, and they may- learn 
how seldom the true comic actress makes her points by 
expression or by emphasis, and how often by biting them, 
as it we're, with the cutting edge of an incisive voice. And 
round every corner surprise is lying in wait. 

The manner in which under-emphasis is used for 
emotional purposes is dealt with later in this chapter. 

(4) Pace. The terms ‘pace’ and ‘tempo’ are not 
synonymous. Tempo is the emotional timing of a scene, 
which may vaiy from rhe g-xy swiftness of farce to the linj:er- 
ing gloom of, say. Riders to the Sea. By pace is meant the 
rate of verbal utterance, whichis only one element in tempo. 
It is a matter of vital importance for the making of points, the 
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securing of light and shade, and the portrayal of character. 
The actor who is not trained to speak is at a serious dis- 
advantage, since he cannot speak quickly without becoming 
inaudible, and he cannot speak slowly at all. Yet no actor 
is properly equipped without having a large range of pace at 
his command, and the producer must be prepared to give 
what advice on the matter he can. The first principle 
should be that (except in certain character parts) the actor 
should speak his lines “trippingly on the tongue”; he 
should normally go as fast as he can so as to be heard and 
understood in comfort. There is no reason for doing 
otherwise; even so he will speak much slower than in real 
life. The second principle is that variety of pace is one of 
the chief means of conveying significance and avoiding 
monotony. 

The only way to speak quickly without loss of audibility 
is to be taught, or to acquire by experience some knowledge 
of, the principles of elocution. This book does Hot attempt 
the task of expounding them. Those who wish to be heard 
easily will speak with the lips and teeth and remember the 
well-worn 'rules: “Take care of the consonants and the 
vowels will take care qf themselves,” and “The consonants 
are for sense, the vowek for sound.” With these, added 
to a little common sense and experience, most amateurs 
know enough for their purpose, and they are certainly 
better off than the extremely tiresome actor (or, more com- 
monly, actress) who has studied elocution and would like 
every one to know it. Most amateur actors, however, have 
to be told sooner or later by some painstaking producer that 
they do not pronounce half their syllables at all, and that 
they will not be heard until they do; most of them then 
mimic the producer’s delivery with exaggerated stress on 
the small syllables, and ate told that that is exactly what 
is wanted — and the sooner this salutary process is completed 
the better. 

A wide compass of pace is as essential for an actor as a 
wide compass of pitth, and is considerably easier to acquire. 
It has been stated above that the tintrained actor cannot 
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speak slowly. By *slowly* is meant that extreme degree of 
slowness which Is sometimes necessary to secure a marked 
contrast in speed. The first attempts to speak slowly 
consist of a staccato delivery with periods of silence between 
each word — an entirely meaningless performance. The 
correct way is to dwell on each syllable, but to allow no 
longer intervals between each word than in normal speech. 
It is a matter of practice and cjqjerience. The actor who 
cannot speak in the way intended can be easily convinced of 
his deficiency by a * tortoise race’ over a speech of some 
length: let the instructor and the actor start the speech 
together and see who can take longest over it without any 
audible intervals of silence between the words. The trained 
speaker will defeat the untrained by anything up to half the 
length of the speech. (The same process can be used to 
convince the incorrigible gabbler of his error, the instructor 
speaking the lines at die normal speed required for audibility.) 
The producer himself, if he be not a trained speaker, can 
practise the an of speaking slowly against the watch. Let 
him try reading as slowly as he can Hamlet’s speech in 
Act n. Scene z: “I will tell you why; so shall my 
anticipation prevent your discovery.” Normally de- 
livered, the speech should take * about a minute. A 
trained actor could draw it out to a minute and a 
half without any pauses longer than those necessary for 
breathing. Needless to say, no sane actor would so 
deliver it. 

The following example may serve to illustrate how 
variations in speed may be used to create light and shade 
in a continuous speech. Four degrees of speed are 
indicated, the quickest being printed normally and the 
slowest with three undetlinings. No suggestion is made 
that all these variations are necessary or indispensable: 
they are merely such as might be introduced by a trained 
actor. A pause and words accentuated are marked as 
before. The quotation is firom Galsworthy’s T&e SMtn 
Gam (Act I).^ 

* By permission of ^fessrs Gerald Daclcworth and Oj., Ltd. 
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securing of light and shade, and the portrayal of character. 
The actor who is not trained to speak is at a serious dis- 
advantage, since he cannot speak quickly without becoming 
inaudible, and he cannot speak slowly at all. Yet no actor 
is properly equipped without having a large range of pace at 
his command, and the producer must be prepared to give 
what advice on the matter he can. The first principle 
should be that (except in certain character parts) the actor 
should speak his lines “trippingly on the tongue”; he 
should normally go as fast as he can so as to be heard and 
understood in conafort. There is no reason for doing 
otherwise; even so he will speak much slower than in real 
life. The second principle is that variety of pace is one of 
the chief means of conveying significance and avoiding 
monotony. 

The only way to speak quickly without loss of audibility 
is to be taught, or to acquire by experience some knowledge 
of, the principles of elocution. This book does not attempt 
the task of e^^ounding them. Those who wish to be heard 
easily will speak with the lips and teeth and remember the 
well-wotn*rules: “Take care of the consonants and the 
vowels will take care of themselves,” and “ The consonants 
are for sense, the vowels for sound.” With these, added 
to a little common sense and experience, most amateurs 
know enough for their purpose, and they are certainly 
better off than the extremely tiresome actor (or, more com- 
monly, actress) who has studied elocution and would like 
every one to know it. Most amateur actors, however, have 
to be told sooner or later by some painstaking producer that 
they do not pronounce half their syllables at all, and that 
they will not be heard until they do; most of them dien 
mimic the producer’s delivery with exaggerated stress on 
the small syllables, and are told that that is exactly what 
is wanted — and the sooner this salutary process is completed 
the better. 

A wide compass of pace is as essential for an actor as a 
wide compass of pitch, and is considerably easier to acquire. 
It has been stated above riiat the untrained actor cannot 
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speak slowly. By ‘slowly* is meant that extreme degree of 
slowness which is sometimes necessary to secure a marked 
contrast in speed. The first attempts to speak slowly 
consist of a staccato delivery with periods of silence between 
each word — an entirely meaningless performance. The 
correct way is to dwell on each syllable, but to allow no 
longer intervals between each word than in normal speech. 
It is a matter of practice and e^qjerience. The actor who 
cannot speak in the way intended can be easily convinced of 
his deficiency by a ‘tortoise race’ over a speech of some 
length: let the instructor and the actor start the speech 
together and sec who can take longest over it without any 
audible intervals of silence between the words. The trained 
speaker will defeat the untrained by anything up to half the 
length of the speech. (The same process can be used to 
convince the incorrigible gabbler of his error, the instructor 
speaWng the lines at the normal speed required for audibility.) 
The producer himself, if he be not a trained speaker, can 
practise the art of speaking slowly against the watch. Let 
him try reading as slowly as he can Hamlet’s speech in 
Act n, Scene z: “I will tell you why; so shall my 
anticipation prevent your discovery.” Normally de- 
livered, the speech should take * about a minute. A 
trained actor covild draw it out to a minute and a 
half without any pauses longer than those necessary for 
breathing. Needless to say, no sane actor would so 
deliver it. 

The following example may serve to illustrate how 
variations in speed may be used to create light and shade 
in a continuous speech. Four degrees of speed are 
indicated, the quickest being printed normally and the 
slowest with three underlimngs. No suggestion is made 
that all these variations are necessary or indispensable: 
they are merely such as nught be introduced by a trained 
actor. A pause and words accentuated are marked as 
before. The quotation is from Galsworthy’s T&e SA/n 
Game (Act I).^ 

^ By permission of Messrs Gendd Duckworth and Co,, Ltd. 
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securing of light and shade, and the portrayal of character. 
The actor who is not trained to speak is at a serious dis- 
advantage, since he cannot speak quickly without becoming 
inaudible, and he cannot speak slowly at all. Yet no actor 
is properly equipped without having a large range of pace at 
his command, and the ptoducer must be prepared to give 
what advice on the matter he can. The first principle 
should be that (except in certain character parts) uie actor 
should speak hjs lines “trippingly on the tongue”; he 
should normally go as fast as he can so as to be heard and 
understood in comfort. There is no reason for doing 
otherwise; even so he will speak much slower than in real 
life. The second principle is that variety of pace is one of 
the chief means of conveying significance and avoiding 
monotony. 

The only way to speak quickly without loss of audibility 
is to be taught, or to acquire by experience some knowledge 
of, the principles of elocution. This book does not attempt 
the task of er^ounding them. Those who wish to be heard 
easily will speak with the lips and teeth and remember the 
well-worn ’rules: “Take care of the consonants and the 
vowels will take care of themselves,” and “The consonants 
are for sense, the vowds for sound.” With these, added 
to a little common sense and experience, most amateurs 
know enough for their purpose, and they are certainly 
better off than the extremely tiresome actor (or, more com- 
monly, actress) who has studied elocution and would like 
every one to know it. Most amateur actors, however, have 
to be told sooner or later by some painstaking producer that 
they do not pronounce half their syllables at all, and that 
they win not be heard until they do; most of them then 
mimic the producer’s delivery with exaggerated stress on 
the small syDables, and arc told that that is exactly what 
is wanted — and the sooner this salutary process is completed 
the better. 

A wide compass of pace is as essential for an actor as a 
w'ide compass of pitch, and is considerably easier to acquire. 
It has been stated above that the untrained actor cannot 
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speak slowly. By ‘slowly* is meant that extreme degree of 
slowness which is sometimes necessary to secure a marked 
contrast in speed. The first attempts to speak slowly 
consist of a staccato delivery with periods of silence between 
each word — an entirely meaningless performance. The 
correct way is to dwell on each syllable, but to allow no 
longer intervals between each word than in normal speech. 
It is a matter of practice and experience. The actor who 
cannot speak in the way intended can be easily convinced of 
his deficiency hy a ‘tortoise race* over a speech of some 
length: let the instructor and the actor start the speech 
together and see who can take longest over it without any 
audible intervals of silence between the words. The trained 
speaker will defeat the untrained by anything up to half the 
length of the speech. (The same process can be used to 
■ convince the incorrigible gabbler of his error, the instructor 
speaking the lines at the normal speed required for audibility.) 
The producer himself, if he be not a trained speaker, can 
practise the art of speaking slowly against the watch. Let 
him try reading as slowly as he can Hamlet’s speech in 
Act D, Scene a: “I will tell you why; so shall my 
anticipation prevent your discovery.” Normally de- 
livered, the speech should take * about a minute. A 
trained actor could draw it out to a minute and a 
half without any pauses longer than those necessary for 
breathing. Needless to say, no sane actor would so 
deliver it. 

The following example may serve to illustrate how 
variations in speed may be used to create light and shade 
in a continuous speech. Four degrees of speed are 
indicated, the quickest being printed normally and the 
slowest with three underlinings. No suggestion is made 
that all these variations are necessary or indispensable: 
they are merely such as might be introduced by a trained 
actor. A pause and words accentuated are marked as 
before. The quotation is from Galsworthy’s T/>e Skirt 
Game (Act I).*^ 

' By pennission of Afessts Getald Duckwonh and Co., Ltd. 
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securing of light and shade, and the portrayal of character. 
The actor who is not trained to speak is at a serious dis- 
advantage, since he cannot speak quickly without becoming 
inaudible, and he cannot speak slowly at all. Yet no actor 
is properly equipped without having a large range of pace at 
his command, and the producer must be prepared to give 
what advice on the matter he can. The first principle 
should be that (except in certain character parts) the actor 
should speak his lines “trippingly on the tongue”; he 
should normally go as fast as he can so as to be heard and 
understood in comfort. There is no reason for doing 
otherv’ise; even so he will speak much slower than in real 
life. The second principle is that variety of pace is one of 
the chief means of conveying significance and avoiding 
monotony. 

The only way to speak quickly without loss of audibility 
is to be taught, or to acquire by experience some knowledge 
of, the principles of elocution. This book does not attempt 
the task of e:^ounding them. Those who wish to be heard 
easily will speak with the lips and teeth and remember the 
well-worn ‘rules: “Take care of the consonants and the 
vowels will take care of themselves,” and “The consonants 
are for sense, the vowels for sotind.” With these, added 
to a little common sense and experience, most amateurs 
know enough for their purpose, and they arc certainly 
better off than the extremely tiresome actor (or, more com- 
monly, actress) who has studied elocution and would like 
every one to know it. Most amateur actors, however, have 
to be told sooner or later by some painstaking producer that 
they do not pronounce half their syllables at all, and that 
they will not be heard until diey do; most of them then 
mimic the producer’s delivery with exaggerated stress on 
the small syllables, and are told that that is exactly what 
is wanted — and the sooner this salutary process is completed 
the better. 

A wide compass of pace is as essential for an actor as a 
wide compass of pitch, and is considerably easier to acquire. 
It has been stated above that the untrained actor cannot 
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speak slowly. By ‘slowly* is meant that extreme degree of 
slowness which is sometimes necessary to secure a marked 
contrast in speed. The first attempts to speak slowly 
consist of a staccato delivery with perils of silence between 
each word — an entirely meaningless performance. The 
correct way is to dwell on each syllable, but to allow no 
longer intervals between each word than in normal speech. 
It is a matter of practice and experience. The actor who 
cannot speak in the way intended can be easily convinced of 
his deficiency by a ‘tortoise race’ over a speech of some 
length: let the instructor and the actor start the speech 
• together and see who can take longest over it without any 
audible intervals of silence between the words. The trained 
speaker will defeat the untrained by anything up to half the 
length of the speech. (The same process can be used to 
' convince the incorrigible gabbler of his error, the instructor 
speaking the lines at me normal speed required for audibility.) 
The producer himself, if he be not a trained speaker, can 
practise the arc of speaking slowly against the watch. Let 
him tty reading as slowly as he can Hamlet’s speech in 
Act n. Scene a: “I wiU teU you why; so shall my 
anticipation prevent your discovery.” Normally de- 
livered, the speech should take * about a minute. A 
trained actor could draw it out to a minute and a 
half without any pauses longer than those necessary for 
breathing. Needless to say, no sane actor would so 
deliver it. 

The following example may serve to illustrate how 
variations in speed may be used to create light and shade 
in a continuous speech. Four degrees of speed are 
indicated, the quickest being printed normally and the 
slowest with three underlinings. No suggestion is made 
that all these variations are necessary or indispensable: 
they are merely such as might be introduced by a trained 
actor. A pause and words accentuated are marked as 
before. The quotation is from Galsworthy’s The Sk/n 
Game (Act I).^ 

^ By permissioa of Messrs Gerald Duckworth and Co., Ltd. 
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Hornblower. Well, that won’t trouble me much. Now, 
ye’d better think it over; ye’ve got gout and that makes ye 
hastj. I tell ye again: I’m not the man to make an en emj of. 
Unless ye’re friendly^ sure as I stand Zyrrl’Il nan the look ^ your 
place. [The toot of a car IS heard. 

There’s my car. I sent Cbearbe and his wife in it to buy the 
Gentry. And make no mistake- — he’s got it xn his pocket. 

* It’s your last chance, HiUcrist. I’m not averse to you as a 
man. I think ye’re their// of the fossils round here; at least, 
I think ye can do me the most harm socially. Come now 1 

Sudi variations of pace are not confined to prose dialogue : 
they are even more important in verse. Note the manner 
in which Dame Sybil Thorndike deals, in a recorded 
tendering, with one of Lady Macbeth’s speeches [Macbeth, 
Act I, Scene j). The notation of pace is the same as before: 
Glatnis thou art, and Owdor; and shaJt be 
What thou act ptotats’dt ** yetlio I fear thy nature ; * 

It is too full o* the milk of hu man kindness 
. To catch the neatest way: thoiTwouldst be great; 

Art not without ambiuon, but without 
• The illness should attend it; what thou wouldst highly, 

That wouldsc thou holily; wouldst not play false. 

And yet wouldst wrongly win; thou’ldst have, g reat Glamis, 
That which cries ‘Thus thou must do, if thou have it 
And that which rather thou dost feat to do 
T han wlshest should be undone. Hie the e hither. 

That I may pout my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round. 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal. 

It will be noticed in diese examples that the most important 
words are not necessarily spoken slowest: significance is 
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conveyed by contra*.t in speed, not merely by slackcninp; 
speed. And 5l ennnot Iw suted c<k» often that by slownc" 
IS meant protracting each syllable, not mserpostne^ lont; 
intcivab. 

( 5 ) Timing and the Use of Silence. It lu\ l>cen 
said, probably with truth, ilut a fcn« «)f timinp i» the 
hall-mark ofa gootl aaor. Tocipresi tlxr facnltv m another 
way, an actor has a aen'c of itmjng when he knou-i the value 
of silence on the stape. Tins knowlcilgc is dcnvcd partly 
from intuition, partly from experience, Imt no one can 
adcquaicly produce a play w'lthont it. In tlic creation of 
molt dramatic c/Tccts silence plays nearly as important a 
part ss speech. 

It is a truism to say that many anutcurs ate slow on their 
cues. Ilus is a deadly fault, but ftit a more important 
teason than that pcrwrailj cited— (lut it nukes a play drsp. 
Wliat nutters even more is that slowness on arcs <le|’rivcs 
the pfiKiucet an<! the actor of one oj th.c chict wrajvms in 
their esjuipment. lly constant reiterated sjicnec-s (generally 
only a traction of a secstnd m Icnpth) it dc|'rivcs ti'.cm of the 
Power to rratr /.‘/rwr /.'/at. Tlus point is absolutely vital, 
*Co play can cismc to htc if silence ii misused. Silence on 
th.c itai’c which neith.cr is tilled witli significant acts >n nor 
carries its own nsessape of sipniticance is dumls and lifeless. 

M<vst people svh.o attempt is» prsvluce a pUs will know 
th.c tiph.t was to take up a cue, with ns* mcasurali’c i.ntcrva! 
I'ctwccn the U>t ttsin! oi one ipccch and th.c lint wntd of 
ans'tlscf, unless th.c ir.tcrval is sit:nt‘:cw.nT (I: nur.ht 
mcr.tu>ncil m passmp that i4ir.se ptotess: naU make such 
a fetoh of ’bninp «»n their eves' that in r.v«.m.fr.ts stf cteiT- 
men? ihcs br.cs^’l each other'* wunls ar.l render th-e d i'. 
tr:-}x'!*:h’c to fi‘l!‘»v. ) Tl-ri will a!-.> pr'»‘’i!>'Y tmw t}j! 
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pauses between speeches are definitely harmful except on 
special occasions, pauses during speeches are absolutely 
necessary. In any speech of considerable length pauses are 
an essential element in securing light and shade and sponta- 
neity (a few examples of this have been given madentally in 
this chapter). It may seem curious that the silences which 
are deadly between speeches should be vital in the course of 
a speech. The reason is that an actor when he has finished 
speaking has finished his thought and has no material on 
which to work until another speaker supplies it. If a silence 
follows, it is no man’s child and normally becomes a dead 
moment; as such it is valueless, and if it be prolonged 
becomes definitely harmful, because it is depreciating the 
true value of silence. But silence during a speech belongs 
to the actor who is speaking; it is in his control, and he 
can do what he likes with it; he can make it pregnant 
with meaning, hinting more forcibly than words a doubt, a 
hesitation, a change or mood, a change of purpose, or count- 
less other things. In any unfinished production there ate 
countless silences* of seconds and half-seconds which are 
merely dead moments, and not nearly enough vital silences 
of longer duration. 

A common abuse of silence is seen on the entrance of an 
actor in the course of dialogue between others already on 
the stage. Unless there is such significance in die entry 
that it demands a silence, there should be no measurable 
interval between the new arrival’s first speech and the speech 
preceding. 

Silence is an invaluable aid to the making of points. For 
example, in A. A. Milne’s The Dover Road (Act I) : 

Latimer. But don’t pretend that it is all Eustasia’s fault. 

Leonard [doubtfully]. Well 

Latimer. Or that it will be all Anne’s fault * next year. 

The insertion of a pause before the significant phrase 
concentrates attention on ite significance. Another oppor- 
tunity for the effective use of silence occurs when a short 
sentence of a few words contains matter of critical import- 
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ance. For example, in A Bill of Divorcement (Act I) •when 
Sydney has just heard on the telephone of her father’s 
escape from the asylum: 

hangs up the receiver and turns round, 

Miss’Fairpiel’d. Well? 

Sydney. Father’s * got away. 

The sentence is too short for its supreme significance to 
be easily conveyed if it is spoken fluently, though it could 
be spoken so if a longer pause were introduced before the 
sentence is started. The use of the pause for making points 
and marking significance (as in the last two examples) must 
not be overdone or it becomes merely a tiresome trick. 
Silence on the stage can have two distinct functions. First, 
it can throw into relief something which has preceded it, by 
recording its impact on the characters present, ^or 
example, Kate’s words “No one at all,” quoted from The 
Twth't-pomd Look at p. 45, would be followed by a very 
considerable pause before Sir Harry speaks aMin — “If you 
think you can play with me — ”.) Secondly, if nothing 
strilung has preceded it begets a sense of expectation and 
throws its effect forward. In such cases the end of the 
silence must reward the expectation. 

The unskilled producer who allows innumerable mean- 
ingless silences and too few of those which give life and 
point to speech rarely appreciates the most important 
silence of all — that which heightens emotional tension, the 
silence W'hich speaks. It may be filled with movement, 
action, or only with palpable thought. There can be no 
rule about obtaining it or knowing how long it should last. 
Those without long experience can only learn by trial and 
error at rehearsal. But the producer who achieves that 
throbbing stillness at the end of an emotional crescendo, who 
makes the silence speak and docs not find its message flashed 
icd-hot to his brain, lacks the sensibility without which 
plays cannot be successfully produced. 

Two examples follow of me silence which speaks. (An 
asterisk, as b^ore, denotes a pause of about a second.) The 
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first is from Rudolph Besier’s The Barretts of Wimpok Street 
(Act IV).^ Mr Barrett is questioning his daughter Henrietta 
about her meetings with ^ptain Surtees Cook. 

Barrett. Do you heat me? How long have you been 
carrying on with this fellow? 

Henrietta. I — I have known him a httlc over a year. 

Barrett. And you have been with him often? 

Henrietta. Yes. 

Barrett. Alone? 

Henrietta. Yes. 

Barrett. Where? 

Henrietta. We — — ^I’ve met him in the Park, and — 
and 

Barrett. And here? 

Henrietta. Yes. 

Barrett. Here. * And alone? *** 

[Henrietta is silent. 

Have you met him in this bouse alone? 

Henrietta. Yes. 

Barrett. Sol Furtive unchasdty under my own roof— 
and abetted by one whom I believed to be wholly chaste 
and good. ... • * 

Henrietta. No— no — 

Elizabeth \fiercely\. How dare you, Papal 

Barrett. Silence 1 *** [To Henrietta, bis voice hard and 
cold as ue\ Now attend to me. Something like this happened 
a year or two ago. . . . 

With the cue given by Barrett’s command it would be 
indeed a bungling producer who did not make the silence 
speak here. Auxiliary to the effect is the slow tempo of the 
first part of the inquisition. Henrietta’s replies are dragged 
reluctantly from her, each in its little pool of silence, and 
she can hardly bring herself to frame the words ; then comes 
Barrett’s speech beginning ‘’Furtive unchastity,” rising in a 
crescendo of restrained passion, with the daughters’ inter- 
jections coming like lightning and Barrett’s command 
sinking the very furniture into a pulsating stillness : then 

‘ By permission of the autlioi and Messrs Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 
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that voice again “hard and cold as ice,” and, it might be 
added, in its first phrases qiiiet as death. 

The second example is from Sutton Vane’s Outward 
Bound (Act H).’' Tom Prior has discovered the truth about 
the ship of death, and is trying to tell his fellow-passengers. 
No attempt is made to mark the pauses in Prior’s speech — 
though actually they would increase the time taken to 
deliver it by nearly a third — ^because no two actors would 
put them in the same place. 

Tom. I began to suspect this morning before lunch. 
Nobody Seemed to know where they were going to. I’d 
forgotten myself, though I didn’t admit it. I didn’t want to. 
I didn’t dare to. I daren’t now. When I was quite con- 
vinced I got drunk.. That was only natural. All my life I’ve 
started to face facts by getting drunk. Well — when — when I 
woke up again — about an hour ago, you were all in the saloon. 
I was frightened, terribly frightened. At last I got out of my 
cabin and went over the ship. I made myself. Yes, over 
her, all over her. Into the officers’ quartets and everything. 
No one said a word to me for a very simple reason. There’s 
no one on board to say anything. No captain, no crew, no 
no'thing.*** 

Mas CennEDEN-BANKS. If there’s no crew on board this 
ship, Mr Prior, may I ask who waited on me at dinner.^ 

Tom. There’s no one at all on board this ship, excepting 
we five — and those two — and the steward. He waited on 
you at dinner. He’s in charge of the ship. I made myself 
find out. Do you know w'herc that steward is now? He’s 
in the rigging — sitting cross-legged — high up in the rigging. 
I’ve just seen him.*** 

Mrs Midget. It’s taking him in a funny way, ain’t it? 

Duke [adi anan^ on Tom). Really, Prior, I think that 

Tom [furm'Kg to Duke]. 1 don’t know what I’m talking 
about? 

When the silence speaks first in this passage it is the quiet 
of ceriness, not of emotionai tensJoo. Jt is Jed up to in an 
entirely different way from the last. There is no crtscendo 
of sound in Prior’s speech. He is tmng to convince his 
* By pemujsion of the London PUy Company, lad. 
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hearers quietly and reasonably of an appalling and incredible 
fact. He can even be quieter at the end of the speech 
than at the beginning. But the fedr and horror of the un- 
known in the drunkard’s mind must grow throughout, over- 
whelming his efforts to be reasonable and conveying itself 
irresistibly to the other passengers. When the silence 
ends it is broken with entirely different effect from that of 
Barrett. The worldly, artificial voice of Mrs Cliveden- 
Banks obtrudes itself with all the relentless power of 
contrast to quell this eerie nonsense. The second silence, 
however, is led up to by a crescendo. Prior’s excitement, 
suppressed during his last speech, will remain suppressed 
no longer. It is forced out by the complacent incredulity 
of this maddening woman. His “I’ve just seen him” has 
behind it all the force of his desire to be believed. The 
silence on this occasion is ended by anticlimax, used 
deliberately with great technical skill. Laughter will 
follow, and for the moment silence has done its work. 
During both pauses the stillness on the stage must be 
absolute, with no movement more than the barely perceptible 
stirring of uneasy creatures seeking mutual support. 

The two examples of pregnant silence quoted show the 
secret of its successful use. The pause must be prepared 
by what leads up to it, or it must be justified by what 
follows ; or it may (and frequently does) satisfy both of these 
conditions. This applies not only to the longer pauses by 
which the big moments of a play are made tense, but also 
to the small pauses interspersing a continuous speech, 
where changes of tone and the like give a meaning to pauses 
retrospectively. Silence on the stage can awaken expecta- 
tion more strongly than any words. Whatever happens, 
this expectation must not be disappointed. An anticlimax, 
unless it be used deliberately and with artistic skill (as in the 
Outward Bound scene), is d^astcous. An example may be 
quoted from Eugene O’Neill’s All God's Chillun got Wings 
(Act n, Scene 2), to show how a silence is given meaning by 
yet another kind of ending. Ella is returning to her sick- 
bed leaving her negro husband, Jim, calmed with the 
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thought that she still loves him; slowly she leaves the stage, 
and the long pause is ended by her darting back and the 
high hysterical shriek, “Yah I You dirty nigger I” The 
silence and its ending together make the most poignant 
moment in the play. 

Finally it may be useful to give an illustration of silence 
wrongly used from an amateur performance of The Farmer's 
Wife. The passage occurs in Act I, when George Smerdon 
has just confided to Petronell that he has a legacj' of £jooo. 
Sibley enters, and on George’s departure is told of his good 
fortune. Immediately after Araminta comes in with a tea- 
tray and Jays the table, assisted by Sibley. The next 
sentences are ; 

Petro>jell. George Smerdon have got five thousand 
pounds under his Uncle Peter’s will, Minta. 

ARAsnm’A. My stars I He’ll be the richest man in Little 
Silver. 

As the scene w'as aaed, the laying of the table, which 
took perhaps half a minute, was done in silence, after which 
Petronell told the news of the legacy to Araminta in exactly 
the same manner as she had told it a minute earlier to Sibley. 
Evcrj'body felt dut silence to be wrong, but few knew why. 
To those who have studied the use of silence on the stage 
the reason w’as obvious: suspense was mounting every 
moment for no reason at all. A half-minute’s silence, 
occupied by business so essentially dull as laying a table, 
must arouse a terrific sense of expectation, which in this case 
was flatly disappointed by the sequel. There arc only two 
possible ways of acting this scene: cither Pctroncll’s remark 
to Araminta must be made without appreciable pause, the 
dialogue continuing while the table is being laid; or the 
working of Pctronell’s mind must be the centre of interest 
during the pause, and her nest line rat«t come as a culminat- 
ing /aar de /6rre, introducing surprise to illuminate character 
w-ith a sudden flash. Only a fint-rank comic actress could 
do this successfully, and there is nothing in the text to 
show it is the author’s intention. The path of wisdom, 
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therefore, is to use the first method and not to introduce a 
silence when the expectation it arouses must be disappointed. 

The timing of speech in comedy is perhaps even more 
important than in serious plays, but it is far more difficult to 
subject to any general rules. Although the prinaples of 
timing already mentioned stiU apply, pure inspiration plays 
a predominant part in all good comic acting. It must 
always be remembered that surprise is one of the chief 
weapons of comedy; and timing is an all-important factor 
in surprise. Something more is said on tWs subject in 
Chapter V (under the ' Control of Laughter’), but the timing 
of the good comedian is in the main an intuitional faculty 
and defies analysis. 

(6) Emotion. In the following remarks about the 
treatment of emotional passages it must not be forgotten 
that no technical tricks alone can convey emotion — the 
ultimate basis of emotional speech must be the feeling which 
the actor puts into it. An actor, however ine.'qierienccd, 
can convey emotion if he can feel it, but the technical devices 
employed by the trained actor will make things easier for 
him and for the audience. 

Let it never be forgotten that Shakespeare hated to hear 
“a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters.” 
His hate is commonly shared, and if the “fellow” happen to 
be a woman who tears her passion in a protracted screaming 
which tortures the ear, the case is made far worse. As in aU 
other matters of stage diction, the secret' of success is 
variation, contrast, and surprise. The high notes of 
passion are made tolerable by contrast with the low, 
tortured utterance of anguish: the slow distillation of 
despair gains poignancy from the quick urgency of excite- 
ment. But it would be unwise to elaborate in detail on 
this subject. In an emotional scene it is a thousand times 
better to be a novice who can feel than a robot perfectly 
trained in all the tricks. Great acting, needless to say, on 
only be achieved by one who has both feeling and technique. ' 

But it it worth pointing out that unsHUed actors and 
producers often fail in an emotional scene by attempting to 
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charge the inflexions of ordinary speech with an intensity 
which they will not carry. Producer and audience alike 
will often blame the actor for failure in a method which 
should never have been attempted. There is a limit to the 
range of emotional emphasis: beyond that under-emphasis 
opens a further range wliich is too often unexplored. A 
new reserve of power is tapped when emotion is expressed in 
a fiat, toneless utterance from which all inflexion has been 
purged aw’ay as by the heat of some inner fire. Outside its 
context this mode of speech is barely suggestive of emotion 
at all, but wisely used it can have striking effect. It is 
achieved by a toneless voice, absence of inflexion and colour, 
and an almost complete suppression of emphasis. Even 
the normal accents oft he sentence may be omitted, the words 
proceeding on a flat, unbroken It is this suppression 

of the emphasis of ordinary speech which is the basis of 
the effect. It removes the words spoken from the sphere 
of ordinary life to some different plane where emotion is 
revealed stark and poignant. (It will be remembered that a 
similar suppression of emphasis has been mentioned as one 
of the devices of comedy, where the same purpose is served — 
the speech is removed from the plane of daily conversation. 
The emotional pitch of the voice, the feeling, the tempo, and 
the context give the comic or tragic complexion.) That 
fine dramatic critic, C. E. Montague, wrote in one of the 
essays in Dramatic Vaiuesx 

When a tragic play comes to its height, they [/.f., dramatists] 
will make^specch abruptly elliptic — what might, to a mind 
cotiung cola to it, seem almost craaily callous, bathetic, 
irrelevant, but if the right heat be on you, richly expres- 
sive. . . ; expressive in making the heat of emotion consume, 
as it seems, its own vehicle. 

The passage is written of the diction of tragic playwrights 
(Montague cites in illustration Macbeth’s “ She should have 
died hereafter”); but without the altcrarioa of a syJIa'ble 
it can be read to apply to the manner of speech of the tragic 
actor which has been described above. 
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This method of treating emotional speech demands a 
sensitive ear in the producer. Any experienced critic will 
notice occasions even in the professional theatre where it 
glaringly fails to come off, where the actor has not made it 
part of himself, and the conviction leaps to the mind, 
“There the producer speafcs and not the actor”— -about 
the worst thing that can be said of any production. The 
inexpert (who know nothing of the vices of producers) will 
react differently, as in a performance of AfW/’^/^by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society, when Macduff’s reception of 
the news of the destruction of his family provoked the 
following audible comment: “He might show he minds a 
bit when his whole family’s done in.” Such a comment is 
utterly damning. The only justification of the method of 
portraying emotion by under-emphasis is its success, and 
the arbiter of success is the inexpert layman as much as the 
expert critic. 

Under-emphasis can only be used for emotional purposes 
in short, disconnected sentences — in a long speech it would 
quickly become intolerable. The following examples ffom 
plays of different kinds illustrate its effective use. 

Ihe first iSjtaken from Hamlet, Act I, Scene a, where 
Hamlet is talking to Horatio and others after they have seen 
the ghost of his father. 

Horatio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. ' 
Hamlet. Saw? V^o? 

Hamlet’s double question should be prefaced by a pause, 
during which he turns and looks at Horatio. A dull, flat 
intonation will suggest a thousand times more than mere 
naturalistic emphasis on “Who?” The way the word is 
spoken should show that Hamlet knows well enough to 
whom Horatio refers, but he dare not give the knowledge 
recognition . Iron restcunt invests the word with a cloak of 
dullness, but it is the restraint and not the dullness which 
strike the perception of the audience. In his next speech, 
“The King my fatherl” restraint is gone, and Hamlet 
almost whispers his incredulous amazement — yet not so 
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incredulous either, in his present mood. The stage direc- 
tion implied in Horatio’s next words, “ Season your admira- 
tion for a while,” should prevent any mistaken attempt to 
treat "The King my father I” with the same fiat intonation 
as "Saw? Who?” 

The nest example is from Act II of A Bill of Divorcemnt, 
by Clemence Dane.' Margaret is trying to tell the fearful 
truth to her ‘husband’ after his escape from a mental home. 

[There is a silence. 

Hilart [u'itbout expression^. What do you expect me to do? 
Forgive you? 

ifARGARET [sitag]. Thcrc’s nothing to forgive. [Softening] 
Oh, so much, Hilary, to forgive each other; but not that. 

Hilary [more and more rougblj as be loses control of himself]. 
Divorce you, then? Because I’ll not do that! I’ll have no 
dirty linen crashed in the courts. 

Margaret [forced into the open]. Hilary, I divorced you 
twelve months ago. 

Hilary [shouting. What? What? What? 

Margaret. I mvotced you 

Hilary [beside himself]. You’re mad. You couldn’t do 
it. . . . 

Matgatet’s speech, “I divorced you twelve months ago,” 
which is at the very quick of the drama of the play, will gain 
immeasurably in effect if it is purged of emphasis by the 
agony with which it is spoken. Treated naturalistically, 
there should be heavy emphasis on "I” and “you,” as 
Margaret is correcting Hilary’s suggestion that be should 
divorce her. But by cutting across this natural emphasis 
and speaking tonelessly, slowly, with distributed emphasis, 
Margaret can do much more to suggest the torture which 
the words cost her. For the repetition “I” and "you” 
should be stressed, as she strives to drive home the dread- 
ful intelligence to Hilary’s unbalanced mind. (The stage 
directions are quoted from the text of the play, and the 
effect of Hilary’s e:q)ressionless "What do you expect me to 

’ Quoted by permission of ibe author and Messrs' WiUiam Heioemann, 
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do?” coming after a silence, will be noted.) The line from 
the same play quoted at p. 49 — “Father’s got away” — 
will gain in effect from a similar flat, toneless dehvery. 

Next, a passage from Act III of Karel Capek’s R.U.R^ 
Rossum’s manuscript contains the secret of the manufacture 
of Robots. 

Dosiain. Where has old Rossum’s manuscript got to? 
Some one — has — stolen it- 

Dr Gall. Impossible. 

Helman. Damnation, but that’s— — L— , 

Berman. Don’t say that, for God’s sake. J ‘ ^ 

DoMArn. Be quiet. Who stole it? 

Helena [siaitaj/tg Ap]. I did. 

Domain. Where did you put it? 

Helena. Harry, Harry, I’ll tell you everything. Oh, for 
heaven’s sake, forgive me. 

Domain. Where did you put it? QuicUy. 

Helena. This morning — I burned — the two copies. 

Helena’s speech beginning ""Harry, Harry,” must be 
spoken quickly, with the conventional accents of emotion, 
but the attempt to prolong that manner into her next 
speech will invite disaster. The first speech provides the 
emotional context in which alone the flat, strangled utterance 
of the second can yield its true meaning. Incidentally this 
passage provides subject for study in correct use of 
silence, though the sense of urgency must not be lost — the 
• rebellious Robots are outside, and there is no hope if 
Rossum’s manuscript cannot be found to buy them off. 

Finally, the end of Act III, Scene 1, of R. C. Sherriff’s 
Joumefs End. Stanhope’s friend Osborne has just been 
killed in a raid on the Carman trenches. 

[Stanhope is staring dttmbly at the table, at Osborne’s 
watch and ring. Present^ be turns bis haggard face towards 
Raleigh, who stts with lowered bead, looking at the palms 
of his bands. Stanhope moves slowly across towards the 
doorway and pauses to look down at Raleigh. Raleigh 
looks up into Stanhopes face and their eyes meet. When 


The extract is printed by penoissioa of the Oxfotd UmTeisit7 Press. 
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Stanhope speaks bis voice is still expressionless and 
dead. 

Stanhope. Must you sit on Osborne’s bed? 

The dramatist’s instinct has here provided the correct 
method in the stage directions. Without their guidance 
the producer might make Smnhope speak with a sudden 
access of nerve-racked fury. Such a manner would be 
possible and dramatically effective, but it would introduce 
a new note, and probably a false note, into the quiet, 
miserable tragedy of the scene’s ending. 

To sum up, the method of under-emphasis in emotional 
scenes is an invaluable resource, but it must be used with 
moderation and with discretion, and only when the 
emotional ground has been prepared — -“if the right heat 
be on you. ” The aaor must make it a part of himself, 
and if he cannot do so should Be free to reject it. The 
producer who tries to use it lacking a sensitive ear will 
flounder into bathos. 

•From what has been said in this chapter it is hoped that 
the paramount importance of speech in the technique of 
acting will be apparent. All other branches of the actor’s 
art are ancillary to it. Natural speech is but the suggestive 
basis of dramatic speech: it may be reproduced on occasion, 
but striking effect is most often achieved by cutting clean 
across normal tones and inflexions and catching the listener 
by surprise^. Surprise, not ‘expression,’ is the key of artistic 
speech. 

little has been said in this chapter about poetic speech, 
because it does not lend itself easily to written instruction. 
In so far as verse is dramatic it is subject to the rules of all 
stage diction: in so far as it is poetic it is subject to higher 
xs&edc laws, which only a sensitive ear can appreciate and 
enforce. The producer of poetic plays, however, would be 
well advised to study H. Granville-Barker’s On Dramatic 
Method. Although the author docs not mm at instructing 
in the method of speaking verse, he gives an insight into 
the essential quality of dramatic poetry which all producers 
must find enlightening, ' 
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Finally, a word on the subject of dialect. The amateur’s 
attempts to speak in a strange dialect are frequently con- 
demned as futile and presumptuous, and this is perhaps the 
only matter in which he receives heavier strictures than he 
merits. It is obvious that the ability to speak correctly with 
an accent to which one has not been bred is very rare; and 
whenever strange dialects are attempted some critical know- 
all will be at hand to point out what every one knows — that 
natives would have spoken differently. It would be a pity 
if producers were deterred by fadlc criticism from attempt- 
ing widi non-local casts all the plays in dialect, or with 
dialeit characters, which are worth acting. They should 
be bound in the choice of play by two common-sense stipula- 
tions : a dialect play shoiUd obviously not be performed by 
non-local actors in the district where that dialect is spoken; 
and the producer or some member of the cast must be 
proficient cndugh in the dialect used to be able to instruct 
and criticiae the others. Full use should also be made of 
the dialect gramophone records published by the British 
Drama League. Nor is there any valid artistic reason why 
rustic characters (like the gravediggers in Hamkt or Cotin in 
As You Like 2t) should not express themselves in the rather 
indeterminate vernacular contemptuously known as ‘Loam- 
shire’ ; it is, in fact, easy to defend an invented dialect which 
is musical and rustic in flavour as being more appropriate 
than Sussex accents in Elsinore or Somerset in tKe Forest of 
Arden. Let the producer who has dialectic ambitions go 
to it manfully, disregarding the scoffs of superior persons. 
Audiences as a whole will respond to an attempt which 
catches the flavour of dialect even if it misses the true vowels 
and the authentic inflexions. 
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MOVEMENT AND GROUPING 

The question of movement on the stege is inseparable from 
that of grouping, since obviously (except at the opening of 
a scene) grouping can only be obtained by movement, and 
eve^ movement must result in a fresh grouping. The two 
subiects are therefore considered together. No attempt is 
made to deal “with the very important question of hov to 
move on the stage, which is outside the scope of this book. 
The producer should remember that stage deportment, 
which embraces standing, sitting, and moving, is a subject 
which costs professionals months of training; it is unlikely 
therefore that it will come naturally to the untrained 
amatehr. He must keep his eyes open and do what he can. 

Movement, after speech and silence, is the most important 
of the instruments by which the producer creates his effects. 
And yet in many amateur productions it is painfully evident 
that movement is not deliberately used as an instrument at 
all, and many of the changes of position appear to be aimless 
driftings inspired by the whim of the actors rather than 
purposive movements correlated to the general dramatic 
intention. It is not impossible even to-day to see examples 
of that curiously naive manceuvre called the ‘ cross,' which 
fgured so prominently and so meaninglessly in the stage 
directions of Victorian farces. Movement, like silence, 
provides too many opportunities of effective support to 
speech for it to be squandered in artless endeavours to 
secure mere variety of position. It is true that variety of 
position is of value in preventing a scene from going dead 
(though the need for it diminishes in proportion to the 
intelligence of the dialoguci plays with dialogue so dull 
that it carmot be kept alive without pointless shifting of 
positions ate on the whole better left unacted); but^i^ " 
be a very unskilled producer who cannot gain ai 
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effect by every movement, in addition to the merely negative 
effect of avoiing stagnation. Movement on the stage must 
be dynamic — it is not merely a method of preventing the 
scene from becoming static. This point will be expanded 
later. The subject, for convenience, will be treated under 
headings, though, as usual, the dividing lines are indistinct, 
and there must be overlapping. 

(i) The Principles of Stage Movement. The first 
and most important pnndple is that all movements should 
be definite. This is not the same as saying that all move- 
ments should have a definite objective, which would be 
nonsense. The'purpose of many movements is to show the 
working of the mind — seen, perhaps, in aimlessness, restless- 
^ness, or irresolution; and when this is the case the principle 
applies with undiminished force — the aimlessness, restless- 
ness, or irresolution shown in the mind must be definite. 
This paradoxical precept amounts to an insistence that no 
actor should clunge his position on the stage without 
knowing what significance his movement vs intended to 
convey and seeing that he conveys it. 

The second principle is this: Every stage movement is 
otiose, inartistic, and generally undesirable which does not 
fall under one of the following headings: (i) Utility move- 
ments designed to bring the characters into the required 
spatial relationships or to secure the desired grouping; 
(ii) movements necessitated by dramatic action; (lii) move- 
ments related to speech, or expressive of character or mood. 

This classification of movements will be explained later. 
But first let the third principle of movement be stated: 
Every stage movement must be incidentally a utility move- 
ment, since it must culminate in the correct spatial relation- 
ships and a desirable grouping. 

The fourth and last principle is; No stage .mo’^enjent 
must be only a utility movement, but must be at the same 
time one of those described in the headings (ii) and (iii). 

(i) Utility Movements. In a skilful production the inexpert 
layman will not be able jo detect any movements of this 
class, in spite of the fact that utility must be the determinant 
Gz •> 
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factor in all movements. Every change of position wilj 
seem to be actuated by some other impulse than the desire 
to make the correct stage picture. Since no movement 
should be only for utility, trhat must be said further on the 
suh/ect will ^ said in the section on grouping. As a 
matter of procedure, it will be found most convenient to 
decide first the grouping of charaaers which is required at 
different points in the play: the producer who knows the 
methods of relating movement to speech, diaracter, and 
mood will have no difficulty in getting his characters where 
he wants them, and he will make the necessary movements 
vehicles of significance in the process. This method is 
more likely to lead to good grouping than the reverse 
process — letting the movements take command and trying to * 
patch up a satisfiictor)’ picture from the resulting positions'. 

In this connexion a word might be said on the elaborate 
stage directions which many modem acting editions include. 
The amateur producer normally has to deal with a smaller 
stage and a simpler setting than are envisaged by the writer 
of the directions. He should therefore make them his 
servant and not his master. It is only the most tiresome 
and unresourceful producers who toil laboriously in the 
wake of stage directions unsuited to their own conditions. 

(ii) Alwements necessitated by Dramatic Action. These 
present less difficulty than movements of the third kind, 
since dramatic actions, from shaking hands or delivering 
a letter to executing a murder, must be very badly bungled 
if they fail to convey a certain significance. It must not be 
thought, however, that even the simplest action will be 
performed by the inexperienced so that its full significance 
(or perhaps lack of significance) is made clear to the audience. 
There are many different w'ays of shaking hands, all wrong 
in any particular case except one; and there are unlimited 
possibilities of misdirection in the delivery or acceptance 
of a letter. Most amateurs will not even perform these 
simple actions twice consecutively in the same way. The 
problem of creating a special effect by action is d^t with 
further in Chapter VI, but it is worth mentioning here the 
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importance of two points in any significant action — timing 
and preparation. TTie two are closely related — the timing 
is determined by the amount of preparation necessary if the 
movement is to gam its full effect. Generally speaking, 
those actions require more preparation which are more 
important or quicker, or more difficult for the audience to 
follow. The meaning of preparation in this context can be 
illustrated from the silent film. Some will remember that 
in the old-fashioned comic films, which invariably ended in 
a chase, before a new character joined in the pursuit there 
was always a moment when he stood stock-still, looked with 
surprise at the runaway, shaded his eyes, pointed, gesticu- 
lated, adopted the pose of a runner, and finally raced off at 
top speed. So was his intention made clear to the audience 
beyond a shadow of doubt. This invariable procedure, 
though somewhat lacking in finesse, yet had in it the kernel 
of a true dramatic technique. It will frequently be necessary 
before a significant action on the stage for the audience to 
see, perhaps only for a fraction of a second, the actor’s 
intention forming in his mind before he moves. When an 
important action for some unaccountable reason fails to 
appear important it wiU often be found that the trouble lies 
in the omission of this fleering moment of preparation. Two 
simple illustrations may be taken from one scene in Hamlet, 
in the Queen’s closet (Act III, Scene 4 ). When Polonius 
is speaking to the Queen, and Hamlet calls from within, 
"Mother, mother, mother,” if Polonius omits the prepara- 
tion for his movement to hide behind the arras the action 
will appear incffccrive and unconvincing. The correct 
preparation is for Polonius to stand suddenly still and look 
quickly towards the voice, and make no movement until 
the Queen says, "Withdraw. I hear him coming.” He 
should previously have pointed to his hiding-place on the 
words, ‘T’ll silence me e’en here.” The second illustration 
comes a few lines later. When Hamlet’s demeanour has 
alarmed the Queen and Polonius, and the latter calls " Help 1” 
from behind the arras, the omission of the correa prepara- 
tion by Hamlet 'will entirely destroy the effect of what 
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follows. He must start upright in surprise and for a 
moment stand absolutely still, looking at the arras, before 
drawing his sword with the words, “How now! a rat?” and 
moving quickly towards it. This may appear extremely 
obvious, and to experienced actors (from whose ranks 
most Hamlets are drawn) it will be. They wiU do it 
instinctively, but those who lack a sense of the stage will 
inevitably omit the preparation, and not all amateur pro- 
ducers, although they would see that something was wrong, 
could put their finger on the trouble. 

Two further examples of all-important movements 
which will inevitably fail without the correct timing and 
preparation (the King’s exit during the play scene in Hamlet 
and the departure of the two lovers in The Circle') are given 
in Chapter VI, though in these episodes a third important 
factor is brought to noace. 

A sense of economy in movement, enabling the actor to 
secure large effects in little space, only comes with con^ 
siderable experience. The novice cannot move restlessly 
without perambulating the stage, nor walk angrily without 
making it a walking race. In a passage like that in As You 
Like It (Act V, Scene i) where Touchstone advances 
menacingly on William throughout a speech of several 
lines (“Therefore, you clown, abandon,” etc.), Touch- 
stone’s advance and William’s retreat will tend to vanish 
in the w'ings long before the speech is over. Yet with due 
economy and correct timing threatening advance and 
bewildered recoil can be effected in two or three yards. 

Two particular kinds of stage movement deserve special 
mention— fights and embraces. Of fights with swords or 
rapiers if only be said that if the producer has no expert 
knowledge of the matter he must procure the best advice 
he can and not be satisfied with a mere clashing of cutlery. 
Fights without weapons are easier, but they must be 
thoroughly Hnllpfl. It is not always recognized that 
physical e&irt is not in any way necessary in the roughest 
of stage ‘rough houses.’ Intense effort can be simulated 
without any expenditure of force. No fight which is a real 
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physical struggle can possibly remain under control, and 
without control there is no security for furiuture or — more 
important — sccncrj’, and no certajnty even that the fight 
will end in the correct part of the stage. When straight 
lefts, face-slappings, and such rough dealings are afoot, 
the comic device of a synchronized noise off-stage should 
not be despised; properly used, wnth a correct reaction 
from the victim, the illusion is perfect. When a hill or 
a knock-out results the humane producer will see that his 
actor knows how to fall. If he does not know the trick 
and cannot get an expert demonstration he should try himself 
to follow these instructions. Tlie stage fall is strictly not 
a fall but a controlled collapse. The weight of the body is 
distributed, being taken first on the knees, then (witli a side- 
ways turn) on the thigh, the hip, and finally the arm and 
shoulder. The body is relaxed and die whole movement 
is fluid — in fact, the more fluid, the Jess painful. 

The difficulty of stage embraces is not now so acute as it 
was in a less emancipated age, but amateurs still tend to 
defer proper rehearsal till the last possible moment. This 
tendency should receive no encouragement; the only hope 
of removing self-consciousness and embarrassment is 
constant repetition. Any stage embrace, so far from being 
(as is often thought) easy enough once you make up your 
mind to it, requires the most careful thought and experiment. 
As with other difficult matters, it is best to get the details 
worked out in private rehearsals d trois. ^^cn the pro- 
ducer has secured that the bodies of the participants arc not 
separated by a foot or so of space he will have made notable 
progress. It then only remains to eradicate the delusion 
that a kiss can be simulated without actual contact, and that 
a kiss on the neck or ear can be made to look passionate 
by careful masking- — and he will be approaching his goal. 

(iii) Movements related to Speech^ or expressing Character or 
Mood. Movements of this ^d, which are not dictated by 
the action of the play, are one of the chief tests of ‘finish’ in 
production. Since they are generally unessential, different 
producers will vary widely in their planning of them. But 
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if they are made on the wrong principles — that is, if they 
are not truly related to speech or ttuly expressive of diaracter 
or mood — they will infallibly be distracting rather than 
helpful, and destroy rather than accentuate significance. 
Many of the illustrations given may seem trivial and un- 
important, but it cannot be too often insisted that good 
production must deal with countless details which will be 
trivial to all but the producer and, in their cumulative 
effect, to the audience. The principle must always be 
remembered that movements should serve a double purpose 
— satisfactory grouping and significance. If they are 
dictated by a desire for variety alone they arc false move- 
ments, and an important instrument for the conveying of 
significance is being wasted. Incidentally, the perception 
of the audience is being blunted: they are being made 
insensitive to the meaning of good movements. Once 
they have defected pointless or awkward movements, they 
arc alive to the meounlsm of the stage, and to that extent 
the power of dramatic illusion ceases to operate. 

The exact meaning of relating movement to speech 
should first be explained. The object aimed at is to employ 
movement in such a way that by its inherent suitability it 
illustrates and reinforces the spoken word. There are, 
for example, some lines in dialogue which become more 
pointed if the actor rounds them off by sitting down; others 
which arc illuminated if the actor rises and u’alks somewhere 
as he speaks them. In a duologue Uiere arc some lines 
which naturally carry one of the actors away, and others 
which will bring him back again. The producer who, in 
the pursuit of variety of position, makes ms actors sit down 
and rise and move here and there arbitrarily is destroying 
the significance of movement. The following example 
from Noel Cov'ard’s I'll Leate It to iV/(Act III) ‘ will show 
certain movements related to speech. The stage directions 
in square brackets arc from the acting edition of the pby; 
those in round brackets arc amplifications taken from an 

* Tfcjj extract is ptinted by pennission of Menrs SaniQsl Frencli, Lti, 
tbe pubUsbers of tbe complete acting edition of tbs pUy. 
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actual performance. Bobbie is very young, and believes, 
without much foundation, that he is in love with Faith, who 
has just turned him down. 

‘ Faith. If you’re going to be rude I shall go away. 

[She sits in chatr ly chesterfield.] {Actually on the chester- 
field:) 

Bobbie Q)e is standing some yards away). Do you really care 
for me so little that you can give me up at a moment’s notice 
like that? 

Faith. You won’t understand, Bobbie — I had to. 

Bobbie {standing quite still). Why? 

Faith. Because Mother made me promise. 

Bobbie [k^ {He moves, stops, and then speaksl) What 

did she make you promise? 

Faith. She maefe me promise that — that 

Bobbie {quite still). WcU? 

Faith. Well, you see I’m an only child, and Mother wants 
me to be happy above all things. 

Bobbie {sinking quiekdy on the ebtsUrfitld as be speaks and 
leaning towards her). I could make you happy — wonderfully 
happy. 

Faith. Mother doesn’t think so. You see, I’ve always 
been used to having money and comforts and things. 

Bobbie {ceasing to lean towards her, rather chilled). Do you 
imagine I shouldn’t have been able to give you all the comforts 
you wanted whether I had Uncle’s money or not? Why, in a 
year or so I shall be making hundreds and hundreds. {Then he 
rises and strides awy in manly determination, transported by tbt 
glorious vision of his future:) I mean to be successful — nothing 
will stop me. {He listens to Faitii’s next remark with bis back 
to her.) 

Faith. Well, Bobbie, if you come to me again then, perhaps 
Mother would 

Bobbie {flashing round as he interrupts her). You mean that 
I’m to go on working for my happiness on the off-chance of 
your being free to accept me? Neither you nor your mother 
have enough trust in me to believe that I shall make a big name 
•for myself. {Then he strides up to the window in disgust and wrath, 
speaking as be valksl) Good God, it was a pretty thought of 
your parents to call you Futb. {He has reached the window, and 
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Urns only bis htad for the next shaft.) I suppose if you had a 
couple of sisters you’d call them Hope and Onrity. {He 
turns and looks out of the windttWy and bis back shows be is 
gha-eritrg.) 

Faith {who does not screw her bead round to look at him, hUt 
speaks towards the audience). It’s no use being angry and 
beastly about it. One must use a little common sense. 

Bobdte (striding down to her, still wrathful^ and speaking as be 
moves). It isn’t a question of common sense, but of common 
decency. 

Faith (turning to him). How date you say that? 

Then the stage directions detail a friendly approach by 
F.iith and the storm is momentarily quelled. 

Every movement described in the scene above, if not 
essential, is dynamic, and therefore conducive to the full 
interpretation of the scene and the characters. It must not 
be thought that the directions given are a model for the 
normal amount of movement requited in a scene of this 
length. Any such suggestion would be misleading. The 
directions illustrate only how movement is related to speech. 
The amount of movement is dictated by Bobbie’s youthful 
and mercurial temperament and his mood of outraged 
sensibility. Inferior amateur performances on the whole 
have too much movement: ccnainly they have too much 
that is meaningless and related to nothing except the 
furniture available. The better the dialogue of a play 
and the better the acting, the less need is there for any 
except absolutely essential movements. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the prominence of ‘crossing’ in Victorian drama: 
it may well have been felt that, with the dialogue which 
prc%’ailcd, the most pointless movement would provide a 
welcome diversion. 

In Bobbie’s movements detailed above the quality of 
definiteness should be noted. Only on one occasion has 
he a definite objective, when he sits by Faith on the sofa, 
hut cvety movement, if properly executed, portrays a 
definite emotion. He rises from the sofa to give ampler 
expression to his desire to conquer the world ; he moves up 
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^ to the window because he must go somewhere and show 
A. his distaste for Faith by mming his back on her; he returns 
to her side m the urgency of bringing home to her the 
vulgarity of her attitude. (This speech, “It isn’t a question 
of common sense,” might be spoken sulkily at the window, 
but the subsequent business requires that Bobbie shall be 
close to Faith, so the hne must be spoken with wrathful 
impetuosity to suit the necessary movement.) 

Mood and speech are so interrelated that they can hardly 
be separated. In the foregoing illustration it will be seen 
that some of the movements are not only related to speech, 
but expressive of mood. The connexion of mood with 
movement is too obvious to need further illustration: 
passion, urgency, anxiety, restlessness, indecision, aimless- 
ness, must all have their peculiar significant movements. 
All must be definite in the sense that they convey a definite 
} mood, and not merely a desire to readt another piece of 
furniture for support. 

Character and mood, as regards movement, arc hardly 
more separable than speech and mood. It must be obvious 
that some facets of character and some types of personality 
can be more easily illustrated in movement than at rest, 
and the point needs no elaboration. Movement wliich 
gives illumination to character where it is needed is dynamic 
and performs a real function. 

It may be worth mentioning a few further points of detail 
w’hich can assist in keeping movement vital and dynamic. 
Reference has already been made to lines wlucli have some 
inherent appropriateness to the actions of sitting down or 
getting up or moving au'ay. It should be remembered 
that movement may be dynamic when h is related not to an 
actor’s own speech, but to the speech of another aaor. 
Many occasions arise when a line spoken will cause the 
/isltrtr to express his reaction in movement. 

Movements arc often diaated by an objeaivc implicit in 
the words spoken. For instance, in Ian Hay’s 77/^ of 
Dloomsbttry (Act I) the follom'ng line and stage direction 
occur In the acting edition: 
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Dicky. A sterling young fellow, Perce, \hooks at watch — 
rises and strides ftp sta^.] I wonder where he is, by the way. 

'Striding up stage’ is exactly what the inexperienced actor 
will do at this point, conveying nothing except a blind 
devotion to the stage directions. But if the object of the 
striding is made plain, as the stage direction obviously 
intends — t.e., to look out of the window or, in the pre- 
scribed setting of this play, through the opening leading 
into the hall — the movement becomes vital. It will be 
found in practice that, when an inexperienced player has 
been induced thus to suit the action to the word, as re- 
hearsals proceed he will tend to slur the movement more 
and more until any meaning which originally attached to it 
has been lost. In this, as in many other matters, the 
producer will find that to get things clear-cut and definite 
is one thing, to keep them so throughout rehearsals quite 
another. The average amateur who lacks a sense of the 
stage has no knowledge of the meaning of definition. He 
has no instinct which tells him when inessential movements 
are significant and when they arc pointless, and he will slur 
everything which he considers unimportant on every 
possible occasion. 

Movement well used is of the greatest value in giving 
spontaneity to speech. Its commonest use is in helping to 
suggest finality on the completion of a thought; ^en the 
sudden arrest of the movement, combined with a quick turn 
of tlie speaker, cannot fail to produce the illusion of a new 
thought born that instant in the mind. The movement which 
suggests finality will probably be started as the sentence 
draws to its end; sometimes it will be checked as the 
sentence ends, with the new thought spoken instantly on the 
turn; sometimes the movement will be prolonged over an 
ensuing pause. Such a device might be used in the follow- 
ing speech from The Farmer* s XFife (Act I) : 

Asu \ptitting .gaw under hi/ errf\. Bah! It makes me wild 
to see the men after the women. Poor things, the best of 
you, compared to us — sly, shifty and full of craft. But we be 
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open and honest and straight, and say what we think, and mean 
what we say. * The difference between a man and a woman’s 
the difference between a dog and a cat, Araminta. 

In actual performance Churdles Ash might turn at the point 
marked by an asterisk to collect his cleaning materials; then, 
checking himself, turn back to Araminta with another shaft 
plucked from his welJ-filJed quiver. The impersonation of 
Churdles Ash, that pottering philosopher, gives countless 
opportunities for gaining spontaneity by such movement 
and arrest of movement. Another illustration may be 
given from the same act of ihe same play. 

SwEETLAND. You’ll soon wish your cake was dough again 
if you take that man, . I know him and you don’t, His place 
is mortgaged to the hilt. * And one more thing: never you 
let this day’s work go no farther. 

Swcetland is talking to Mrs Windeatt, who has just rejected 
• his confident offer of marriage. He is badly put out. At 
the point indicated by the asterisk he might turn from her 
in sullen triumph, only to turn back with a new impetus as 
he thinks of the further injunction he is to give her. 

Neither spontaneity nor emotion nor character will be 
achieved by the actor who speaks only with his voice and 
not with' his face, his hands, his body, and his/«/. 'When- 
ever they move the feet must be made to talk. 

Sir John Martin-Harvey. claimed that if you set a man to 
play a part behind a. curtain raised nine inches from the 
ground he would tell in a moment whether he could act. 
Few amateurs would survive sudi a test. The meaningless 
small movements of the feet in which they indulge are 
harmful not only because they are irritating and restless, 
but also — and this is far more important — because they 
destroy the significance of purposeful small movements 
related to speech, character, or mood. A step forward or 
back, a turn of the body, a hesitant advance, a movement 
begun and instantly checked — ^these ate the small reactions 
which have no chance of conveying significance in a pro- 
duction where restless shifting and drifting prevail. But, 
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skilfully used, they are an invaluable factor in giving life to 
speech. * 

A fault in the execution of movement commonly occurs 
when, of two players in a scene, one moves away from the 
other. The inexperienced actor will move away a few 
steps, then turn, and probably complete his walk with a step 
backward, which must always be gaiicbe and unconvincing. 
He shoxild, if possible, when he has moved away defer 
turning to the other actor until he has to speak again, unless 
the other actor first makes a remark so sigm’ficant that it 
demands a quick turn in response. An example of such a' 
move is detailed above in the scene from 77/ Leave It to 
You. 

A fault similar to that just described occurs when two 
actors enter speaking to each other (as happens constantly 
at the beginning of scenes in Shakespeare). If the actor 
who is speaking comes in first (as he will if he be of higher 
soda] standing) he will display an inevitable tendency to 
w’alk in with a crab-like motion, trying to watch his com- 
panion behind him as he speaks. 'Hiere is not the slightest 
need for him to look at me other actor at all on such an 
occasion until he has come to rest and can do so con- 
veniently. In general, inexperienad actors show a perverse 
craving to foDow the person addressed with parrot-like 
twistings of the neck, and so give a strained and muddled 
appearance to what would be natural and effective grouping 
if they merely spoke towards the audience until their com- 
panion returns to a more convenient place to be looked at. 
An example of this also occurs in the scene from I'll Leave 
It to You, when Bobbie is behind Faith at the window. 

When characters have been separated on the stage an 
opportunity for relating speech to movement with peculiar 
force occurs when they are brought together again. This 
can be done in three different w^ys. Let it be assumed that 
B is seated and A is standing at the other side of the stage. 
A could cross back to B whSe B is speaking — which might 
be an appropriate timing if his movementwere intended to 
convey a threat or an appeal. Or A might move back to B 
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right. I thought from your trying to kiss me you had given 
up being so particular. 

Sergius \turmng from her and striking bis forehead as be comes 

back into the garden from the gatevqf\. Devil! Devil! 

Sergius is a theatrical, posturing young man, and this 
movement, definitely related to Louka’s speech, also 
illuminates his character. The two have now been separated. 
Note how they are brought together again. 


Louka. Ha, ha 1 I expect one of the six of you is very like, 
me, sir, though I am only Miss Raina’s maid. 

{She goes back to her work at the table, taking no further 
notice of him. ... , 

Sergius [speaking to bimself\. Which of the six is the real 
man? That’s the question that torments me. One of them 
is a hero, another a buffoon, another a humbug, anomer 
pethaps a bit of a blackguard. [He pauses and looks f^tiveljt at 
Louka as be adds with deep bitterness:] And one, at least, is a 
coward— j«alous like all cowards. [He goes to the table.] 
Louka, 

Louka. Ves? 

Sergius. Who is my rival? 


Sergius’s move back to the table is made in silence. He 
stops before he speaks, and there is a new note in the word 
“Louka.” Thus is the effect of impending significance 
created and a new impulse given to the dialogue. 

It will 'be evident from this typical extract that the pro- 
ducer of Shaw’s .plays need waste no time on devising 
significant movement — all that has been done for hirm . But 
he will find plenty to exercise him in interpreting the 
significance of speech. • • v 

Let it be said once more, in concluding this secaon, t^t 
the apparent trivialities in which it deals are of 
importance. It is from stich trivialities .that fimsh 
emerges. 

(a) Entrances and Exits. These offer many oppor- 
tunities for the destruction of dramatic lU^usion through 
awkwardness’ and mistiming. Amateurs often have little 
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while he himself was speaking, as Bobbie docs when he 
returns from the window, so conveying an impression of 
urgency. Or, finally, A nught cross to B during a silence, 
stop, and then speak. This last is a timing of movement 
whi^ suggests deep impending significance. If the 
occasion for it arose it would be worth separating the two 
aaors previously merely m order to gam this effect in 
bringing them together again. 

An example of such a mamruvee may be quoted from 
Arms and she Afan (Act H),* with the stage dircaions in- 
'“corporaicd by the author- Bernard Shaw w'as a man of^c 
theatre, who wrote his plat's (or so it would seem) with 
his charaaers in motion, and did not merely add the stage 
directions after the wOrds were completed. For this reason 
his plays repay the most careful study from the novice who 
wants to know liow in practice to relate movement to 
speech, clufactef, or mood. The following extracts are 
continuous, but they arc interrupted by c-xplarutoty 
comments. Sergius, the romantic cas-alrj' olTicer, is tr)'iflg 
to flirt w'ith the maid Louka. 

Louka \ai'6Wfig him). No: I don’t want your kiss«* 
Gentlefolk arc all alike: you making love to me behind Mis* 
Raina’s back, and she doing the same behind yours. 

Sergius [remi/ing a sfep]. Louka I 

It might be noted in passing that the inexperienced actor, in 
‘recoiling,’ will step back with one foot and leave the other 
where it was, probably with the toe pointed skywards 1 
Botlj feet, of course, should be moved back, but one not so 
far as the other. 

Louka. It shows how little you really cate. 

Sergius [dropping bis Jamibarity and speaking sitb free^f-l 
poiileness\. If our conversation is to continue, Louka, you 
will pleasc*remembcr that a gentleman does not discuss the 
conduct of the lady he is engaged to with her maid. 

Louka. It’s so hard to know wliat a gentleman considers 

* By permission of the tuthot attd Messes Consuble snd Co., Ltd. 
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right. I thought from your trying to kiss me you had given 
up being so particular. 

Sergius [turning from her and striking bts forehead as be comes 
back into the garden from the gaten'qf\. Devil! Devil! 

Sergius is a theatrical, posturing young man, and this 
movement, definitely related to Louka’s speech, also 
illuminates his character. The two have now been separated. 
Note how they are brought together again. 

Louka. Ha, ha 1 I expect one of the six of you is very like, 
me, sir, though I am only Miss Rama’s maid. 

[She goes back to her work at the table, taking no further 
notice of him. . . , 

Sergius [speaking to himself\. Which of the six is the real 
man? That’s the question that torments me. One of them 
is a hero, another a buffoon, another a humbug, anomer 
perhaps a bit of a blackguard. [He pauses and looks fi^tivelji at 
Louka as be aMs vitb deep bitterness:] And one, at least, is a 
coward— jealous Uke aU cowards. [He goes to the table.] 
Louka. 

Louka. Yes? 

Sergius. Who is ray rival? 

Sergius’s move back to the table is made in silence. He 
stops before he speaks, and there is a new note in the word 
“Louka.” Thus is the effect of impending significance 
created and a new impulse given to the dialogue. 

It will 'be evident fr6m this typical extract that the pro- 
ducer of Shaw’s '.plays need waste no time on devismg 
significant movement — all that has been done for hirn. ^ But 
he will find plenty to exercise him in interpreting the 
significance of speech. . , 

Let it be said once more, in concluding this section, that 
the apparent trivialities in which it deals are of «iti<^l 
importance. It is from sudi trivialities fimsh 

emerges. 

( 2 ) Entrances and Exits. These offer inany oppor- 
tunities for the destruction of dramatic illusion through 
awkwardness and mistiming. Amateurs often have little 
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opportunity for .rehearsing with the actual scenery to 
be used, and the inexperienced producer will assume that 
at least every one knows how to open and shut a door. 
There is little to justify sudi an assumption. These things 
come naturally to actors who possess a sense of the stage, 
but not to the others, who by their clumsiness in the 
necessary change of hands or in some other way will draw 
attention to a movement which is absolutely without 
significance and so should be unnoticed. All who have 
seen amateur performances will remember as causes of 
tittering the door wliich is expected to open outward but 
perversely opens inward. Even curtained entrances have 
their pitfalls, and the producer who knows his business will 
not take them for granted without rehearsal. 

The commonest failing with entrances is mistiming. 
This has been referred to previously, but correct timing is 
so important for the attainment of smoothness and finish 
that the right method may be stated once more. Unless 
there is such significance in the entrv of a character that it 
demands a silence, the entry should be so timed that the 
first speech of the new arrival, or the first speech addressed 
to him, should follow without measurable interval after 
the last speech in progress before his entry. There must 
be a complete excision of the dead moment which comes 
when the new arrival is opening and shutting the door, or 
advancing towards the (^atacters already on the stage. 
From this it follows that the cue for entrance is rarely that 
shown in the written text, but a line or so previous to it. 

It is worth restating the well-known principle that a new 
character on his first entry should lift the play and give it 
a fresh impulse. Every such entry in every play presents a 
separate problem. But the producer must be aware that 
he has at his disposal this psychological weapon of a new 
interest, which may be a very powerful weapon when the 
character concerned has personality, and he should make it 
answer the need of the moment. 

The occasion of an entry frequently gives an opportunity 
to mark the relative authority of persons on the stage. A 
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the important characters on the stage should be so spaced 
that they can be seen not merely by some of the audience 
some of the dmCj but by all the audience all the time. For 
a truly successful performance dead spots in the auditorium 
must be eliminated as surely as dead moments in the play. 

(5) Crowd Scenes. This subject may be dealt with 
here, though the handling of crowds demands much from 
the producer besides ability to group; it is in fact one of 
the most exacting tests of stagecraft. In a crowd scene 
many of the nornul difficulties of the amateur are intensified 
— lack of stage space, shortage of time for rehearsal, and 
unskilful (if not reluctant) supers. Every scene where 
the stage is thronged presents different problems, but it may 
be useful to consider a scene where a crowd is addressed 
by speakers (such as the Forum scene in J/difU Casar or 
Act n, Scene 1 of Galsworthy’s Strife). The first step is to 
plan the general grouping. Normally it is best to make 
the axis or the scene diagonal, so that the speakers are three- 

a uarter face to the audience, and the crowd are so placed that 
icy can turn to the audience without awkwardness when 
the need arises. Speakers must be raised above the crowd, 
and other variations in level will give increased flexibility 
to the grouping. Great care should be taken with the 
placing of individuals. Good crowd-playing is a difficult 
art: the actor must strike a nice balance between being a 
dummy and being so much alive that he attracts undue 
notice. The best crowd players should be most m evidence ; 
the dummies will do little harm in the background, where 
they can pick up their cues from those in front. Constant 
direction will be needed to prevent the actors from getting 
into lines running from front to back of the stage, which 
both diminishes their numbers and destroys the picture: 
they will have to be told repeatedly to stand so that they can 
see the audience if they turn that way. Three things must be 
impressecf on each member of* the crowd*: (i)' he must he a 
living character, (ii) he must know what is his attitude to the 
speaker at each moment of the speech, (iii) he must know 
ms cues for interjections and general reactions. In most 
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scenes of this kind there are interv'als during which the 
crowd exchanges comments on the speaker and his words. 
At such times ever)' effort should be made, by slight varia- 
tions of position, to change the focus of the crowd un- 
obtrusively from the platform to the audience. A certain 
amount of movement should be introduced, so long as it 
does not occur while the crowd is held, or impair the stage 
picture. It is helpful to make tlic crowd act together in 
little teams of three or four. TTiat all-important matter, 
the vocal side of crowd acting, is dealt with in Chapter V 
(p. 102). In conclusion, the handling of crowds is a 
severe test for the authority of the producer. If he does 
not keep full control he is lost. He must win the confidence 
of the crowd, and their goodwill. If he can inspire 
entliusiasm without sacrifice of discretion he will be well 
on the way to success. 
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incubus, and to use what expedients may offer themselves to 
mitigate the evil. 

The method of learning the correct use of the hands by 
observation of professional acting presents almost insuper- 
able difficulties, since the inevitable experience of the most 
earnest student will be that, after going to a play with the 
firm intention of watching hands, he returns having noticed 
hardly anything. The most that will be brought away will 
be a vivid recollection of isolated gestures, a clear perception 
of any faulty use of the hands which may have been made, 
and blank ignorance as to what use has been made of them 
for 90 per cent, of the play. So does art conceal art. The 
actor uses his hands in the same way as the conjurer. We 
remember the rabbit which emerges from the hat, not the 
hand Vhich ^tracts it. 

The novice who is conscious of his hands never feels 
any sense of security until he is doing something definite 
with them, whereas definiteness is not a quality required of 
objects in repose. The definite posture chosen is generally 
either unsightly or inappropriate, and therefore concentrates 
notice .where it is least wanted. The male actor’s first 
resource is his pockets, and an altitude results which is 
always unsightly and generally inappropriate. Although 
on rare occasions the use of one or both pockets may 
illuminate character, it would be a wise young actor who 
would deny his hands this haven of refuge until he no longer 
feels he needs it. He might profitably take a similar vow 
of abnegation with regard to the backs of chairs. A heavy 
tax on cigarettes smoked on the stage would be valuable 
to the cause of dramatic art. Very few are smoked in the 
’interests of significance, very many to give a worried actor 
a pleasing sense that for the moment he has ‘something to 
do’ — a frame of mind which clearly indicates a distorted 
sense of dramatic values. Even the last rigid soldier in the 
stage army has something to do while he is on the stage, and 
the actor who feels happier smoking a cigarette is probably 
not doing what he should, but something quite unhelpful. 
Some actors will even resort to such desperate expedients 
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as keeping their arms folded or akimbo (a stra^ clutched at 
more often by actresses) or b^nd the back, or, if a belt 
is part of the costume, hooking the thumbs resolutdy into 
it. All of these positions have their part in depicting 
character or mood, but they arc unsuitable for basic use. 
There is only one basic position for the hands (though in 
certain characters and in certain periods it may be rarely 
used), and that is hanging naturally at the side. 

There is little use in advising the novice who is consdous 
of his hands to forget about them — ‘ to throw them away.* 
It will be more helpful to suggest basic positions which can 
be adopted with comparative case, though care must be 
taken not to encourage the development of mannerism. 
If the hands hang continuously at the sides they will_be 
unexpressive, though it should be remembered that ‘they 
have some other function than to 'hang*; even when they 
are ,at the sides the hands and the fingers are vital nerve- 
centres, interpreting the feeUng of speech. An actor who 
feels a sense of awkwardness (which may be justified) in 
keeping his hands at his sides should remember that when 
he stands in profile, with only one hand visible, the position 
is unexceptionable. Actors of a certain 'build may gain 
ease in bending one arm and allowing the forearm to rest 
on the hip-bone, perhaps with the thumb resting on one 
of the coat-buttons, though any such posture overfone will 
result in an objectionable mannerism. In any position the 
hands and fingers must not be stiff, but nervous and re- 
sponsive. The actor who is consdous of his hands when 
he is still will be doubly consdous of them when he is 
walking; if he swings them they will refuse to swing 
naturally, and if he holds them still they will feel rigid and 
lifeless. He should notice how often a trained actor crossing 
the stage will antidpate with his hands the action which is 
the goal of his movement, or suggest the emotion which 
actuates it — the right hand slightly raised in the indpient 
motion of shaking hands, both hands held nervously in 
front as a prelude to a gesture of appeal, or denched as a 
prelude to anger, or outstretched as a prelude to welcome, 
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If movement is definite, as it should be, there can rarely be 
a lack of a definite task for the hands m helping to interpret 
its sigmficance. An actor who is incapable of natural 
repose for his hands should be kept sitting down as much as 
possible, since then his difficulty will be sensibly diminished. 

The trained actress rarely allows her hands to rest at the 
sides when she is still, and almost never when she is moving. 
But in avoiding these positions she uses her hands ex- 
pressively and decoratively, and does not occupy them in 
mere fiddling and fidgety movements. Women for obvious 
reasons display their hands far more than men; to this end 
their hands are more often poised or held in suspense. An 
inexperienced actress who does not know what to do with 
her hands has a good basic position for them which is rarely 
suitable for men — she can link them in front. This position 
with its countless variations depending on the height at 
which the hands are held, the manner in which they are 
clasped, and the method of using the fingers, can be adapted 
to suit any age, any character, and almost any emotion or 
mood. 

In general, the actor who does not know what to do with 
his hands should study their position at every moment in 
the play, and not count on inspiration for guidance. The 
trained, actor has no need for such study only because 
inspiration is for him expressed in the correct technical 
form. The natural appearance of his hands is due to 
technique, and not to the light of nature. 

(2) Significant Gesture. The variety of gesture 
possible is too great to allow' of more than a statement of 
general principles. For this purpose gesture is classified 
under four headings, which, as usual, overlap and are not 
exhaustive. The timing of all gesture is of the utmost 
importance, but that is a matter on which only experience 
can give guidance. It must either be exactly right or is 
hopelessly wrong. There can be no latitude and no criterion 
except that immediate perception of rightness which is one of 
the faculties going with a sense of the stage. Gestures gene- 
rally should precede the words to w’hich they are related. 
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(i) Gesture of Illustration. This heading covers all 
gestures which attempt to illustrate speech. It includes (a) 
that class of gestures which is taught b7 misguided persons 
to small children reciting verse (as when the hand is raised 
to indicate the place where ‘the moon hangs in the sky’), 
and if) the gestures in which the action is suited to the 
word (as when the hand is raised in rebuttal or the arms 
outstretched in welcome). Illustrative gesture of the first 
kind is apt to be crude and obvious unless very skilfully 
used. Its employment depends on the style of acting 
demanded by dte play being performed — the mote realistic 
tiie play, the less will illustrative gesture be appropriate. 
Illustrative gesture of the second kmd is inseparably inter- 
woven with the delineation of character.^ 'Ilie common 
faults of jne.tpcrienced actors in making gestures of both 
kinds are wrong timing, lack of breadth, stiffness, and an 
incorrect finish. On the timing only a sense of the stage can 
guide. Lack of breadth is generally due to sclf-consdous- 
ness, which wants to do every gesture on the least con- 
spicuous scale and to get it over as soon as possible. 
Stiffness is seen both in the lack of fluency with which 
movements are made and especially in the uneasy tension of 
the fingers. It takes some amateurs a Jong time to learn 
even to extend their hands without having all the fingers 
rigidly pressed together. The finish of a gesture presents 
some difficulty, ihe tendency of the ine.vpericnc^ is to 
end it hurriedly as soon as made, instead of holding it for 
as long as the words may requite; and the right meffiod by 
which the hands arc to cease the gesture demands as careful 
attention as the right time. Obviously no rules can be 
made, but only one method wdll be inewtably right, and 
nearly all others utterly wrong. On the completion of a 
gesture the hand may fall to the side, or be lowered gently, 
or pass into another gesture: the inevitable method must 
be formd by trial and error. 

In plays of certain periods, and especially of the eighteenth 
century, gesture must be used with a breadth and floridity 
far beyond anything required in a modem play. The 
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producer who is not familiar with the manners of a more 
exquisite age must study them m the theatre or u'hcrc else 
he can. He will find that the hands are always in evidence 
and play an important part m elegance of line. He will see 
how often and now gracefully they arc poised. He will note 
the fluency of every movement, the flexibility of the wrist, 
the sensitive and decorative use of the fingers, the easy 
flourish of lace handkerchiefs and lace cufls. i Ic will study 
the “ nice conduct ” not only of “ a cloudctl cane,” but also of 
hats, fans, lorgnettes, quizzing-glasses, and snu/T-boxes. He 
may not detect on the first occasion that a fop taking snuff 
goes through some dozen separate movements, all merged 
into one fluid process ; but at least he should notice how the 
skilled snuff-taker, by perfect timing, uses the operation to 
point his lines. ’ For the conscientious aaor all this is a 
matter of careful study and practice, with the mirror as critic. 
The rough-and-ready rule foe cightccnth-ccntury acting, 
that the hands should never be carried below the waist-line, 
may prove of wlue if discreetly and intelligently applied. 

Correct deportment in costume of all periods is a matter 
which receives too little attention with amateurs, who 
sometimes aaualiy wear their costumes for the first time 
at the dress rehearsal. But tlic easy and sensitive use of the 
hands is a large part of correct deportment, and this can be 
practised at all rehearsals after books have been discarded. 

(ii) Emotional Gtslitrt, There is no \*aluc in attempting 
to particularize emotional gestures, which must be bom in 
the travail of emotion truly felt. (The much-discussed 
question, whether actors ever feel the emotion which they 
simulate, will not here be entered into; if they do not 
actually feel it, they must at least *gct the feel of it,' and all 
actors will know what that means.) It will be sufficient to 
emphasize the absolute necessity of attuning the whole 
body to the emotion expressed in the voice. When an 
amateur attempts, while he is sitting at a table, to lean 
across it speaking words of emotional intensity, and his 
hand rests limply on the table, it will be apparent to both 
car and eye that he is conveying no emotion. The limp 
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hand is both a symptom that die actor has not truly got the 
feel of the emotion and a visible part of his failure to express 
it. An experienced actor coulch with concentrated effort, 
express intense emotion in his voice and allow his hands 
limply to express nothings but the anomaly would be 
instantly apparent. The hands and the fingers are a visible 
index of emotion which the producer must watch closely. 
Very often a novice will have his first inkling of what it 
means to get the feel of emotion by being made to feel it in 
his hands. It is because the hands are such a valuable index 
of feeling that the trained actor commonly gives them 
particular prominence in emotional scenes. 

A classic example of the tise of the fingers to secure 
emotional effect was 'seen in Sir Cedric Hardwicke’s 
impersonation of Mr Barrett. In moments of stress the 
movement of the fingers had a strained, nervous incon- 
sequence which suggested subtly the tangled psychological 
conflict within the man. The fingers have an importance in 
acting altogether disproportionate to their size. 

A striking use of the hands for emotional purposes was 
made by Miss Joan Maude as Solveig in Peer Gjnf. Through- 
out one whole scene (her passage with Peer in Act III, 
Scene 3) the actress stood in profile with her arms pendent 
by her sides. There was never any movement of the body 
or arms, but throughout the scene one hand with the 
fingers and wrist moved constantly in tune with the speech, 
and achieved a separate expressive beauty of its own. 
There was no relation between those slight movements 
and any movement seen in real life. This illustrates the 
power of an artist to ertaie beauty and significance without 
borrowing either from life or from stage convention. 

As a general rule it can besaid that the stronger the emotion 
to be expressed, the more the hands must be in evidence. 
One might almost go farther and assert that as emotion 
rises the hands also rise — on the stage; so that in moments 
of greatest stress one or both hands are attracted to the face. 
But here we verge on the field of conventional gesture, which 
is dealt with later. 
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(lii) Gestures of SpontaatUy and Emphasis. The hands 
play an indispensable part in giving to speech that effect 
of spontaneity which the untrained actor so often fails to 
create. When it is remembered that the effect to be gamed 
is that of thinking lines, and not reating them, methods 
will occur to the mind in which the hands can assist. One 
of the basic devices suggested under the heading of 
spontaneity in Chapter II (pp. j j-38) was that of the after- 
thought — that is, giving the impression of finality at the end 
of one sentence and following it after a pause with a brand- 
new thought spoken as though at the moment of its con- 
ception. It will be apparent how gesture may be used to 
strengthen the effect required. With the cadence of the 
sentence which is to appear final the position of the body 
might be relaxed, the hand w'hich was raised might fall to 
the side, or be outstretched to pick up a glass from the table, 
or the like; but hefore the motion of relaxation is complete it is 
interrupted by a new impulse, and a new vital gesture flashes 
out to tecap^re the auditor W'ho has just been dismissed. 

.'.Another basic device suggested for gaining spontaneity 
was the illusion that a new thought comes hurrying out, 
tripping over the heels of the last one. The illusion will 
be strengthened if the quickening of speech which marks the 
beginning of the new thought is assisted by a gesture which 
seems to say, “And I haven’t finished with you yet — here’s 
another point.” It would be useless and even harmful to 
suggest definite gestures for creating the effect of spontaneity 
— that must be left to the individuality of the actor, with 
judicious advice from the producer. Imposing set gestures 
is the duty of neither the producer nor the test-book. The 
most that should be done is to indicate what at any moment 
the hands should sayx the method by which they say it 
should come from within the consciousness of the actor. 

The importance of gesture for emphasis is obvious, and 
need not be elaborated. There are stock emphatic gestures 

the striking of one hand in the palm of the other, the 

thumping of the fist on the table, and so on — which may 
have their uses, but the actor who is also an artist fashions 
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his own weapons and does not draw from stock. The 
gesture which has become a cliche has all the demerits of 
the written cliche — ^it has lost the fir§t freshness of its 
impact, and is incapable of conveying that surprise' which 
is the characteristic of vitel art. Here again the producer 
should see that the point is emphasked which needs 
emphasis: he may suggest particular gestures, but unless 
the suggestions are venfied by the individual consciousness 
of the actor they are worthless and should be discarded. 
There are many ways of giving emphasis, and the very 
absence of gesture may on occasion give it overpowetingly. 
The timing of emphatic gestures, as of ever3rthing else on 
the stage, is of capital importance. 

(iv) Conventional Stage Gestures. There are certain gestures 
which occupy a unique position in that they have no counter- 
part in real life, as have most of those indicated under 

i )revious headings. They have been evolved through a 
ong period of stage tradition until they are now universally 
accepted as expressive of certain emotions^ though they 
have probably never been used under the stress of real, 
emotion except by persons influenced by the stage. An 
example of the kind of gesture meant may be seen in the 
movement of one hand to the cheek with the fingers 
approximately vertical and the little finger near the corner 
of the mouth — to signify alarm or dismay or some such 
emotion — or the placing of both hands with a strong inward 
pressure on the two cheeks — to reinforce an expression of 
terror or horror. Another conventional gesture, used 
sometimes by heroic and swashbuckling persons in costume 
plays, consists in raising the right hand to a position near 
the right ear, with the index finger pointing upward and 
backward — a vaguely gasconading gesture to which it is 
difficult to attach any definite meaning at all. A few crude 
symbolical gestures survive, such as tapping the nose to 
cxJiTvuy sexmfcy* or shsdissg dfc? cyisr jknpiwnoiT 

of viewing distant objects. Nose-tapping may have 
originated off the stage, but it certainly only sur\'ives now 
in mimicry of a stage trick; while eye-shading, as formalized 
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on the stage and screen, bears little resemblance to the 
gesture, occasionally used in real life, of shading the eyes 
in the glare of a strong sun. 

Of all this class of gestures it can be said, first, that, since 
they are drawn from stock, they ate inferior as a medium of 
expression to gestures which spring vitally from the actor’s 
consciousness; secondly, that the more visibly symbolical 
they are, the less are they to be tolerated. No gesture 
could be worse than shading the eyes in a distant view, 
since this is stale symbolism and nothing more, but the 
gestures by which one or both hands arc carried to the face 
to convey dismay or horror are expressive by long associa- 
tion of ideas. Their effect is immediate and direct, even if 
they have no basis in life, and they suggest definite emotion 
as naturally as the stopping of the ears would suggest 
reluctance to hear. Consequently there is no reason why 
they should not be used by the actor who can make them 
a part of himself. It might be mentioned in passing that 
the complete novice will feel a reluctance to use them, since 
tall self-consciousness has to be overcome before the hand 
can be conveyed naturally to the face in an emotional 
gesture. 

In conclusion, it is well to insist that gesture, though 
based on life, is an artifice which belongs to the province of 
the actor and the orator. Its importance on the stage rests 
on the need of reinforcing facial expression by movements 
of body and limbs which can be perceived clearly by distant 
■ spectators in large buildings. It has a secondary value (in 
certain kinds of play) as an aid towards beauty of line. The 
English people use gesture but little in actual speech, and 
those races which are accustomed to reinforce speech with 
their hands use movements wWch are small and fussy and 
often inexpressive. In fact, diey gesticulate. Gesticula- 
tion has no place on the stage, except as a means of depicting 
character. The needs of drama have transformed it into 
gesture, a thing far more ample and definite and deliberate, 
and a potent index of significance. 
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THE CONDUCT OF DIALOGUE 

The preceding chapters have dealt chiefly with matters 
concerning the individual actor. The proper conduct of 
dialogue is a matter for the team. Individual actors can 
no more make dialogue come to life by their unco-ordinated 
efforts than the members of an orchestra can interpret a 
symphony by however perfect a rendering of their separate 
parts. The analogy of an orchestra is vital. As in the 
rendering of a symphony everything depends on the 
conductor, so in spoken dialogue everything depends on 
the producer — in an amateur performance. (The limiting 

E hrase is inserted because trained actors can make dialogue 
vc by their sense of the stage, but in an amateur cast it can 
be assumed that a sense of the stage is a rare faculty.) If 
the dialogue of a play fails to convey its true significance the 
play fails. That most amateur performances fail (as they do 
when judged objectively) is due largely to the technical 
ignorance of their producers with regard to the conduct 
of dialogue. 

Badly conducted dialogue is marked by flatness, dullness, 
lack of incision, and lack of contrast: points are not made, 
character is not illuminated, and significance is slurred. To 
repeat the key phrase, bad dialogue is that which the 
producer has not brought to life. 

In the following sections an attempt is made to analyse 
the chief technical weaknesses which obtrude themselves 
in the dialogue of an inefficient performance. 

(i) The Curve of Suspense. Here theplunge is taken 
into the most difficult of all problems connected with 
dialogue — one which presupposes an adt'anced standard of 
production. In an unskilled performance the dialogue 
proceeds at a flat level, only distinguished by occasional Hgh 
spots made unavoidable by the action. Good dialogue 
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should, if the writing of the play permits (and no competent 
dramatist would arrange otherwise), move in a series of 
rhythmic curves, in which emotion and suspense rise 
gradually to a peak, then subside and rise to a new peak, 
until the climax of the play is reached. To vary the image, 
good dialogue may be conceived as a succession of waves, 
each swelling gradually to its climax, then breaking and 
subsiding; some of the waves are larger than others, but 
at last will come the ‘seventh wave’ which is the climax of 
the play. The rhythm will not be regular, but will be 
that higher rhythm of breaking seas and rolling'hills. 

The only effective way to explain more clearly what is 
meant is by detailed illustration. This has been attempted 
in the last chapter of this book, with reference to In the Zone 
(see diagram at p. 183). No more will be said here, though 
it may be mentioned in passing that many competent 
producers, who have never heard of the rhj^hmic curve 
of suspense, nevertheless achieve it by elaborate attention 
to detail. 

(2) The 'Orchestration* of Dialogue. There are 
certain plays, most of them representing different kinds of 
‘-isms,’ in which sound, as distinct from words, is intended 
to achieve much of the emotional effect, Elmer Rice’s 
The Adding Machine and O’Neill’s The Emperor Jones may be 
cited as examples, while among more realistic plays Synge’s 
Riders to the Sea springs to the mind. In such pieces the 
dramatist has, as it were, ‘orchestrated’ the scenes so that 
they assault the emotions through the eat as well as the mind 
and eye. To a lesser degree every play may be regarded as 
seeking the same effect, and all dialogue provides opportuni- 
ties for good ‘orchestration.’ Lest the musician cavil at 
the use of the word as a function of the producer (who 
in the analogy of the orchestra already used corresponds 
to the conductor) a word of explanation is necessary. 
Obviously it is the composer and not the conductor who 
orchestrates a symphony. The dramatist, however, cannot 
in ‘straight’ plays orchestrate the dialogue because he docs 
not know what will be the instruraents (the particular human 
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voices) used to render it. Tlic protluccr tlicrcforc, in 
extracting the best aura! effect from spoken dialogue, 
combines the function of composer and conductor. By 
good ‘orchestration’ of thaloguc is meant good lundling 
of Imman voices regardet! primarily as mere sound. Tltc 
sensitive use of linked voices is one method of achieving 
beauty; there is no need to stress that it is also a method 
of producing significance — not the mere intellectual sig- 
nificance of points well made, but that deeper emotional 
significance whidi is one of beauty's attributes. 

It is easier to give examples of bad ‘orchestration’ of 
dialogue than of good, since in any particular scene of a play 
the producer must adapt his methods to his instruments — 
the voices of his actors— and no two producers with 
different casts would aim at achieving the same cffcas. 
The possessor of a sensitive car will derca the possibilities 
of lus instruments during the course of rehearsals. He will 
find signifiance of sound aclucvcd by mere accident, and 
be quick to seize on it and build it into the emotional fabric 
of the scene. He will develop lunts into definite effects, 
and discard his preconceptions because the means at his 
disposal will not allow them to be successfully employed. 
But the features of bad ‘orchestration’ arc not so elusive, 
and some of them can be explicitly stated. 

The first thing to deserve attention is the pitch of the 
voices, particularly if all the players on the stage are of the 
same sex. Two men speaking at the same pitch produce 
the effect of a dolorous drone; tw'o women doing so arc an 
irritation to the flesh. No amount of \'aricty in detail will 
counteract the cumulative vocal effect of such a scene. 
Though the players labour never so conscientiously to give 
it life, it will die in due course through the deadening effect 
wrought on the aural nerves of the audience. The amateur 
producer, handicapped as ever by the limitation of his 
instrumems, may say aViai tbttc » noiWng to be done about 
it (though tones arc infectious on the stage and indication of 
the fault may be all that is necessary). The resourceful mind, 

. once it be aware of the defect, will generally find a remedy: if 
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it cannot overcome this negative evil there is small hope 
of using sound for deliberate positive effect. The fault 
indicated above, like all other faults in dramatic techmque, 
may on occasion be turned to account as a valuable device — 
the dolorous drone and the irritation to the flesh may be 
exactly what the scene needs for its true interpretation. It 
cannot be too often repeated that all rules of stagecraft 
are made to be broken, provided it be with deliberate 
artistic purpose: none can be broken in ignorance with 
impunity. 

Such IS the crucial importance of the correct use of silence 
on the stage that no apology is needed for returning to the 
subject in this connexion. It has already been stated that 
the unwanted silence, be it measured only in fractions of a 
second, makes a play drag by the interposition of dead 
moments and destroys the possibib'ty of using silence 
effectively. It has a third disadvantage, of whidi no lay 
member of an audience would be aware, though all would 
unconsciously react to its influence. If stage dialogue be 
regarded as ‘orchestrated’ speech the unwanted silence is 
equivalent to a momentary breakdown of the orchestra. 
Dialogue which- is slow on cues through mere inefficiency 
is musically on a level with the gramophone record played 
through with a tiresome child removing the sound-box 
momentarily at short intervals. 

These two glaring defects — unintentional sameness of 
tone and abuse of silence — by no means exhaust the 
possibilities of faulty ‘orchestration,’ but It is not practicable 
to deal with all the false notes and missed opportunides 
which may occur in the performance of a single play. Let 
the producer keep his ear a'vralce and he will &d ample 
occasion for reinforcing emotional effect by the power of 
mere sound, by contrast in pitch and tone (when the gradng 
breaks in on the smooth, or the level tone of sanity on the 
high-pitched and excitable), by contrast in speed (when the 
slow and measured provides a foil to the swift and passion- 
ate), and the like. Pure sound plays a vital part in tempo 
and in the rhythmic curves of suspense in which a play 
\ q8 
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should move and develop, and it is one of the most important 
instruments in the creation of atmosphere. The advent of 
the broadcast play has given a new means of studying this 
subject: in that medium the ‘orchestration’ of speech- 
music becomes not merely an artistic aid to significance, but 
its chief vehicle. The student of production will perhaps 
gain more enlightenment on this matter by listening in to 
a play in a language he does not understand than in any 
other way. 

The matter is illustrated in the analysis of In the Zone in 
Chapter X, and a further example is given in the description 
of the play scene from Hamlet in Chapter VI (pp. 126-129). 
Other illustrations may be quoted. In J. J. Bell’s Thread 0* 
Scarlet the whole effect of the climax of the play depends on 
the preparation afforded by Butters’s speeches — not on their 
sense, but on their purely vocal effect. The voice of 
Butters, in both its emotional and its dreamy passages, must 
be a voice from another world than that of the mundane, 
ordinary occupants of the inn parlour, with their mundane, 
ordinary reactions to the excitements of that night. Only 
correct use of Butters’s voice* in the ‘orchestration’ of the 
previous scene can enable Breen to carry off his last entry. 

In W. W. Jacobs’s The Monkeys Paw the horror of the 
last passage, after the knock at the door has come in response 
to the second wdsh (for the return of the dead son), depends 
not on the words uttered, but on the treatment of the voices 
of the two parents, combined with the crescendo of knocking 
on the door. The scene, well played, might be performed 
• to an English audience in Chinese, and they would miss 
none of its horror. 

In Lord Dunsany’s The Gods of the Mountains the entry of 
the Gods at the end of the play can only be made effective 
by the correct ‘orchestration’ of the preceding moments. 
The Frightened Man (his entry has already been referred to 
in another connexion at p. 78) gives the keynote of 
mysterious fear by the vomi quality of his speeches, but 
the seal of inevitable doom is laid upon the beggars by Ulf’s 
chanting cry beginning, “I have a fear, an old fear and a 
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boding.” Tlic words have the poetic quality by which 
sense is identified with sound, but the sound alone, properly 
lundlcd, should be enough to create the shiver down the 
spine which must precede the entry of the Gods. 

All these ciamples are taken from tragedy or ‘drama,’ 
because they provide more obvious illustrations. The 
treatment of speech-music is equally important in comedy 
for its true effect to be gained. 

The correct ‘orchestration’ of crowd noises is of vital 
importance, and 'this applies not only to definite crowd 
scenes, but to all moments when large numbers on the stage 
interpose their general hubbub — as, for example, in the 
graveyard scene in Hamlet (Act V, Scene i), when Hamlet 
and Laertes arc fighting in the grave. Bad ‘orchestration’ 
in such a ease means llatncss and anticlimax. The words 
to be dealt with in the graveyard scene are as follows: 

llAUirx. . . . Yet have J something in me dangerous, 
Which let thy wbeness fear. Hold off thy hand 1 

King. Pluck them asunder. 

Queen. Hamlet I Hamlet I 

All. Gentlemen—— 

Horatio. Good my lord, be quiet. 

\Tbe Attendants part them, and tbtj nme out of the greir. 

Hamlet. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

The King’s urgent command and the Queen’s cry of 
agitation, following so dose on it as to be almost over- 
lapping, let loose die shocked and remonstrant chorus of- 
the attendants, as, released from their embarrassed survey 
of indecorous behaviour in high places, they surge round 
the grave. (Needless to say, each attendant docs not cry 
“Gentlemen” once and then cease, but there is a confused 
damour, from which the word emerges repeatedly.) 
Horatio’s appeal is synchronous with the cry of the atten- 
dants. It will be drowned, though Horatio’s actions should 
convey its import; on no account must it he spoken as a 
separate audible speech, or the scene will suddenly cease to 
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live. The confused clamour, reaching its apex quickly 
and falling quickly away, is only silenced by Hamlet’s 
passionate cry, “I will fight with him upon tWs theme,” 
rising above it and subduing it. A brief moment of this 
kind requires very elaborate rehearsal, though few of the 
participants will understand why. A silence of even a 
fraction of a second anj^here between Hamlet’s “Hold off 
thy hand” and his next speech will shatter it — ^the orchestra 
will have broken down. 

A somewhat similar problem may be .quoted from The 
Admirable Crichton^ Lord Loam has been presumed 
drowned in the wreck, and Ernest has just announced the 
approach of a tiger-cat. 

Ernest. The grass is moving. It’s coming. 

[It comes. But it ts no itger-cat; it is Lord LoAii cravUng 
onbis bands and knees. . . . Tbe girls set bm^ and vitbgl^ 
cries rush into bis arms. 

Lady Mart. Father. 

Lord LoAit. Mary — Catherine — Agatha. Oh dear, my 
dears, my dears, oh dear 1 

Lady Mary, Darling. 

Agatha. Sweetest. 

Catherine. Love. 

Treherne. Glad to sec you, sit. 

Ernest. Uncle, uncle, dear old unde. 

[Far a time such tappy cries fill the air. . . . 

The due to this inddcnt is given in the last stage direction — 
it is the sound which matters, not the words spoken. Strict 
adherence to the words will invite anticlimax. There must 
be first expectant fear, then silent suspense, then a hubbub 
of joyful reunion, in which there should be no instant of 
silence till Treherne has subdued the noise with his next, 
remark, “Ernest thought you were a tiger-cat.” Until tht 
sounds of a small scene like this can be handled to perfection 
the producer would be well advised to shun the complexities 

’ Reprinted by permission of the laie Sir James Barrie and ^fessrs Hoddex 
and Stou;;hton,’ Ltd. 'ITtc permbsion Teas asLed and obtained for ihe. 
special purpose of illustrating the correct treatment of such “ 
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of, say, the first act of The Constant Nymph, or most of the 
episodes in Miracle at Verihai, which depend almost entirely 
on ‘orchestration.’ 

In scenes such as those in Strife and Julius Casar, where a 
crowd is addressed by speakers, the secret of success is that 
the noise of the crowd must continue without any audible 
period of silence, unless the silence is under control of the 
orator. Ever}’ effort should be made to induce the crowd 
to be articulate, and to speak actual words appropriate to 
their emotions and their characters. This will not be easy 
to effect because all stage crowds prefer to moan lugubriously 
whatever their supposed emotions — and the result sounds 
not (as they hope) like many voices speaking, but like a 
lugubrious moan. Inddentally the crowd mrut learn its 
cues — in fact, it must know the whole speech of the orator 
almost as well as the orator himself. There should be a 
continuous murmuring background from which the written 
speeches of the crowd emerge — a murmuring with an 
elaborately arranged crescendo and diminuendo. The oratoc 
when he speaks must subdue this murmuring by shouting 
it down, unless he has first quelled it by a gesture or an 
attitude. Moments of silence in a crowd scene are deeply 
significant, but it cannot be too much emphasized that the 
sil^cc must be under the control of a personality or in- 
terpreting a real psychological impulse in the crowd — not 
the mere negation of sound caused by orchestral break- 
down. A single dead moment in a scene of few characters 
is damaging: in a crowd scene it is disastrous. In any 
episode where a confused background of voices is required 
definite words must be supplied if they arc not given in the 
text. ‘Gagging’ in the interests of good ‘orchestration’ 
is not only legitimate, but indispensable, 

(3) The Listener’s Part. The notorious weakness 
of many amateur actors — that dicy cease acting when they 
cease speaking — is a matter in which the producer is 
primarily to blame. No actor can keep the stage alive by 
the power of his words unless he has the co-operation of 
every person on it. The passive unhelpfulness or active 
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misbehaviour of characters who ate not speaking is one of 
the commonest causes of a scene’s failure to come to life. 
The producer alone can see the whole stage picture, and if 
he does not see what is wrong with the listeners no one else 
will. It will do no harm to repeat the well-worn but often 
disregarded maxim, “Hear everything when you are on the 
stage as though it were for tihe first time.” The actor who 
acts in intelligent conformity with this rule when he is silent 
will do no wrong. A few other rather obvious but all- 
important principles may be restated. No actor can 
support the dead weight of an inattentive listener. The 
speaker who appears to be interesting his stage listeners 
will have gone more than half-way towards interesting his 
audience, and the same truth applies to other emotions 
besides interest which the speaker appears to inspire on 
the stage. The best way to show interest in what is said 
on the stage is to stand still and watch the speaker— except 
on those occasions when the correct reaction is to move 
about and look away from the speaker. (How often is the 
producer asked, “ X^ac can I do all the time X is making 
that long speech?” The answer should on all normal 
occasions be the same: “Keep entirely still and listen, 
and show that every word he utters is striking something 
inside your brmn.”) It takes a long time for the untrained 
actor to realize that when he is not speaking he is not being 
closely watched, but, at the same time, by his interest he is 
breathing life into the scene, or by his indifference emitting 
an imdsible deathly miasma. An actor who cannot listen 
, in character is an exposed impostor. A listener who plays 
his own game and distracts attention from the speaker 
should be referred to Hamlet’s comment on his kind (in 
his instructions to the Players in Act II, Scene z), and if he 
gives any further trouble w'amed off the stage for good. 

These principles apply generally to the passive function of 
the listener (if any part of acting can be called passive). His 
more important function in hdping to convey significance 
is dealt with in the next section, 

(4) The Give-and-take of Dialogue. Under this 
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heading is treated one of die commonest forms of weak 
production. In the proper conduct of dialogue acting and 
reacting are complementary. It takes at least two players 
interacting simultaneously to convey its full significance — 
not (as many amateurs seem to think) two players acting 
alternately. The true effect can only be secured by minute 
attention to detail, directed by technical knowledge and a 
sense of the stage. It may convey some idea of the weak- 
ness referred to if dramatic dialogue is conceived as a game 
of ball. In the good production thrower and catcher arc 
alert and active continuously, watching and anticipating 
when they are not throwing or catching; in the bad pro- 
duction there is no catching, but one player takes the bail, 
tosses it in the air, and then puts it down for another to take 
up. To put the matter in another way, dialogue should be 
a matter of give-and-take: in the bad production it is all 
give and no take. 

It is impossible to do mote than suggest a few of the 
minutite of technique by which an actor when he is not 
.speaking contributes to the life of dialogue. Facial ex- 
pression, gesture, and movement all play their appropriate 
part. The Impact of every word of his interlocutor > must 
be seen in the listener, expressed in terms of the character 
he is impersonating. The correct emotional reaction to 
each new idea must be read in every line of his body. If 
the dialogue is, as often, a duel of personalities, we must see 
one actor thinking out the riposte while the other speaks; 
we must see the retort framed in his eyes before it is ever 
framed on his lips. He will perhaps shape to utter the . 
retort, only to have the unspoken utterance deferred by a 
new sentence of his opponent. In every speech the actors 
should be not only playing their individual characters, but 
engaged in a collective act of creation — the representation 
of the interplay of character. 

Reference has been made in previous chapters to the 
‘making of points’ by devices at the disposal of the actor 
who is speaking,, but few ‘points’ are made without the 
collaboration of a listener, and some arc made by the reaction 
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of the listener entirely. (In the same way the listener often 
contributes as much as the speaker to the gaining of laughs — 
a matter dealt with further in the next section.) It may be 
worth mentioning two tricks which are invaluable to an 
actor for marking the significance of a sentence spoken by 
another. 

The first is the sudden cessation of some movement on 
the part of the listener. The movement, which will have 
been especially devised and timed for this very purpose, 
may be large or small — a change of position on the stage, 
lifting a glass to the lips, such business as arranging flowers 
or dusting chairs, or some studied piece of inattention to 
the speaker such as turning the pages of a book. The 
sudden interruption of any business, followed perhaps 
by a slight turn of the head and a momentary stillness, is an 
infallible method of showing the impact of significance. 
The stillness throws into high relief the remark which has 
preceded it and that which follows. This device can be 
used with varying degrees of emphasis for large and small 
matters. The producer who does not use it is denying 
himself one of the most important technical aids in the 
' proper conduct of dialogue. 

An elaboration of this trick is occasionally useful when 
there ate several persons on the stage and it is desired to 
mark emphatically the significant impact of a remark on one 
of them only. The procedure then is for the actor affected 
not merely to interrupt a movement (which might go 
unnoticed on a crowded stage), but to draw attention to 
himself by a clearly audible sound. The practice appears 
most commonly in those detective dramas which depend 
for their interest on a miraculous draught of red herrings — 
when the butler inexplicably greets an innocent remark 
by breaking a plate, or some personage hitherto above 
Suspicion concentrates sudden attention on himself by 
allowing his teacup to fall into the saucer. It was used 
more artistically in Komisarjevsky’s production of Macbeth, 
at the moment when Duncan nominated Malcolm Prince of 
Cumberland. Macbeth 'had bebn at one side, writing in a 
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field message book; as the (to him) ominous words were 
spoken he tore out the sheet with a sudden sharp soimd 
which immediately focused the attention of the audience 
on his reaction to the appointment. 

The second trick is a sudden turn of the head by the 
listener tow’ards the speaker. (The turning of the head 
away from the speaker is also a useful device, but this is a 
more subtle reaction and less obvious in its effect.) The 
quick turn of the head cannot fail to catch the attention of 
the audience, and is an unmistakable index of significance. 
An opportunity, for it (from Hamlet) has already been 
quoted at p, 56. 

It is relevant here to deal with a question which often 
vexes the amateur actor — rvhethcr in speaking he should 
look at the person addressed or towards the audience. As 
a general rule he should, of course, look at the person 
addressed — at his eyes, and not some other part of his body. 
But, apart from the exceptions mentioned at p. 73, it is 
obvious that a persistent profile may become tiresome, and 
. some lines (if, for example, they are reflective or charged 
with dramatic irony) are better spoken to the front. In this, 
as in other matters, the producer, like the billiard-player, 
must think some strokes ahead. He will make an actor 
speak a line facing the audience especially so that he may 
mark the significance of the next speech by a quick turn of 
the head. Conversely he will have a line spoken face to 
face so that the listener may mark his reaction to the reply 
by turning his head away. In the timing of such reactions 
there is no latitude. It is either just right or all wrong. 

By attention *to such minute details as this the give-and- 
take of dialogue is secured. Movement is anodier all- 
important factor, but this has been previously dealt with 
in Chapter III, Section i (iii). It must be remembered, 
however, that no mere changing of positions will bring 
dialogue to life; it is die timing, manner, and significance 
of the movements which give the vital spark. 

No apology is necessary for another reference fo the 
crucial importance of speed on cues for keeping dialogue 
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alive. It cannot sunrive a suc<»ssion of dead moments, 
though pauses -which would be dead moments in the bustle 
of farce would not he sudi necessaul7 in a play or scene of 
slower tempo. Only a sensitive producer can tell whether a 
silence is dead or alive, since on one occasion half a second’s 
pause may be dead and on another five seconds’ pause may 
be throbbingly alive. But it is worth mentioning that any 
silence -which could be measured even by a stop-watch is 
dead after an interrupted speech, and no amount of repeti- 
tion at rehearsal is wasted if it secures that interruption is 
instantaneous. 

This section cannot be better concluded than by an 
extract from an article on production written by Bernard 
5haw, He is speaking of persons telling the producer 
what is wrong with a scene whirfj for some reason misses 
its effect. 

If they say that a scene is too slow (meaning that it bores them) 
the remedy in nine cases out of ten is for the actors to go 
slower ana bring out the meaning better by contrasts of tone 
and speed. 

Wise words indeed 1 The producer who imderstands this 
paradoxical counsel and can put it to good use knows the 
secret of keeping dialogue alive. 

(j) The Control of Laughter. Thcquestionoflaughter 
on the part of the audience is most fittingly dealt with in this 
chapter. It is one of the most difficult matters in production. 
Laughter in the theatre is largely \inpredictable and defies 
anaij’sis. It varies with different audiences, with different 
times of the day, and "with different days of the week. 
Amateurs are at a serious disadvantage in this, as in other 
matters, because they can rarely profit by the experience of 
a run. Every company learns on its first night things it 
little suspected about Ae laughability of its performance. 
The professional company can make changes if the reception 
demands them, but for amateurs the first night is too often 
also the last. 
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The subject can best be treated under two headings — 
inopportune and opportune laughter. 

(i) Inopportme Laughter. This is put first because it is 
the more important. The unwanted laugh means at best 
a loss of dtamatic illu^on, at ■woist a btcaking of emotional 
tension, and must be eliminated at all costs. Fortunately it is 
more easily prediaable than laughter of the other kind, but 
nevertheless it is not unknown for professional producers 
to be caught napping on a first night. In old plays many 
of the pitfalls are known in advance. Montano in Othello 
(Act II, Scene i) must have many anxious moments before 
he is safely over his exclamation, “ Let’s to the sea-side, ho 1 ” 
Laertes’s “Drown’d 1 O, where?” and Malcolm’s “O, by 
whom?” (referred to at pp. 30-31) are well-known pitfalls. 
The producer who has not given careful thought to the 
noise off in Macbeth which produces the question, ” What 
is that noise?”, and the answer, “It is the cry of women, 
my good lord,” deserves what he gets. In a recent pro- 
fessional performance of a modern play. Lord Dunsany’s A 
Night at an Inn, the yowl of eacH of the seamen as he' met a_ 
ghastly death off-stage was greeted with hearty laughter— 
an unpardonable and .by no means inevitable lapse. 

.. Many producers ■ who have taken no steps to guard 
against inopportune laughter solace themselves when it 
occurs by blaming the insensibility of the audience. But 
the insensibility is mote often their own. The producer 
must watch unceasingly for inopportune comedy or bathos, 
and eliminate them (if he can do so in no other way) by 
ruthless cutting. It is kinder to the author to cut a line 
or a phrase which the players are incapable of rendering 
than to subject him to untimely laughter. It is also kinder 
to the players. 

Laughter, however, is not necessarily incongruous in a 
pathetic or emotional scene. Amateurs are often deeply 
and quite unjustifiably distressed when it cuts into genuine 
feeling well portrayed. The test of congruity is whether 
the audience is reacting sympathetically to the situation 
and emotions of the persons in play, or unsympathetically 
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(though not necessarily unkindly) to the gasttberie of the 
aaors -who impersonate them; whether, in fact, the laughter 
is inside or outside the orbit of dramatic illusion. Laughter 
is a frequent companion of tears in the theatre, as in other 
places. 

The amateur who plays to unsophisticated audiences has 
a special problem -in the hysteric^ shriek of the village 
maiden which inevitably occurs in any scene where the 
emotional ground has been well and truly prepared. No 
method of dealing’with this pest has yet been discovered, 
and it will remain one of the tribulations which the amateur 
suffers in the cause of art. 

(ii) Opportune Laughter. In comedy or farce the producer 
can never anticipate all the points which will win laughter. 
But he should be clear on the points which, if they do not 
secure a laugh, will have failed to convey their full signifi- 
cance. Amateurs habitually miss many laughs, and nearly 
always a missed laugh means a point not made. 

It should be fairly obvious tlat a comedy played without ‘ 
responsive laughter from the audience is a failure. The 
whole cast should work for this response, and, provided . 
they use only appropriate methods and do not scavenge for 
cheap or irrelevant laughter, they can hardly have too much 
of it. There need be no feat that excessive laughter will 
hold up the speed of a play to its detriment. It does not 
have that effect. The sUclmess of the slickest performance 
of farce will in no way be lost even if laughter should double 
the acting time of certain episodes (and this unquestionable 
fact proves conclusively that it is static moments caused by 
absence of sound which make a play drag; ‘held’ moments 
filled by sound from the audience have.no such effect). 
Paradoxically enough, a farce performed with slick com- 
petence will probably take longer to play, than with the 
ordinary amateur lack of speed and finish. 

The producer with an ine:q>erienced cast in comedy or 
farce Im before all else to kill the charade spirit in which 
most of them will face their task. The charade ‘gets 
across’ (in so far as it ever does) by reason of abundant 
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high spirits on the part of die actors, and infinite goodwill 
on the part of the audience. On the stage high spirits, 
unless supported by competent techruque, can only reduce 
an audience to despair. It is impossible to describe the 
subtle devices by which the mastery of laughter is achieved. 
Like everything else m actmg, it js done by minute attention 
to detaih The student of comedy has much to learn from 
the best low comedians, who have attained the perfection of 
techmque by which laughter can be commanded absolutely 
at will. The amateur producer, before Ke can get the 
novice to turn his attention to detail, will have plenty to do 
to crush the idea that ebullience and buffoonery' and broad, 
obvious strokes are enough. 

The lines of comedy which command laughter can be 
divided into rwo kinds — those m which' wit or humour 
lies <^enly on the surface and those in’which the comic 
, significance is latent.' The first kind requites mete 
assurance and audibility to get across. (It is worth noting 
how often, when an apparently foolproof line fails to score 
a laugh, 'the reason is simply that somehow or other part of 
it has not been heard; the resources of fools are greatly 
’underestimated.) The second kind demands the technique 
‘of the comic artist, and in this, as so often in other forms of 
art, the secret of success is surprise. But where the sudden 
revelation of comic significance in character or situation is 
concerned we leave the.carthy domain of rules and principles 
and rise to die ’ celestial , sphere of inspiration, "^^at 
laughter-provoking quality is -there in the lines from 
Twelfth' Night’. 

, Sir Toby. Thy exquisite teasou, dear knight?’ 

Sir Andrew. I have no exquisite reason for ’t, but I have 
reason good enough. 

'Very little, to the ordinary actor. ^ And yet Mr Miles 
MaUeson convulsed the house with'_Sir .Andrew’s line. 
The bright flash of utter ineptitude ‘which went with the 
■words 'brought that shattering joyful surprise which only 
the artist can convey. Another example from the same 
- no 
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play shows how the true comedian can get a roar of laughter 
where the inespert would detect no comic possibilities. 
Sir Tohy Belch, instigating his coihpanions to, riot, says: 

But shall we make the welkin dance indeed? shall we rouse 
the night owl in a catch that will draw three souls' out of one 
weaver? shall we do that? 

As usual, it was by surprise that Mr Roy Byford worked a 
miracle, with the’ last four words. His rendering of them 
revealed Sir Toby in a gleam of sudden light as nothing 
but a mischievous schoolboy, suggesting a ‘rag’ which 
,was bound to cause unfavourable reactions, and not quite 
sure if he dared. . 

A few points about the command of laughter deserve 
the consideration of the producer. The subtler points of 
comedy sometimes require time to penetrate to the audience, ■ 
and the producer must allow for 'this time lag in his arrange-, 
ment of'what follows, recognizing that if the laughter does 
not come the subtlety has been lost. Hcxeiis an example 
from Barrie’s (Act III): 

Joanna. It is lovely not to be naarricd to you, Jack. ’ ^ ' 

PuRDiE. I can undcrstand'that. I do fee! small. 

. Joanna. You will soon swell up again. * , 

, Pordie. That is the appalling tl^g. ... 

In three consecutive amateur performances Joanna’s 
delightful shaft won not a titter, and the point was obviously 
thrown away. The reason was, first, that Purdie followed 
with a quick cue and the audience did not get there in time. 
But there was a second technical error: Purdie’s failure to 
register a hit by his expression was an even more important 
cause of the audience’s failure. A laugh is often scored 
not by the speaker, but by the listener,. by means of an 
. appropriate and well-timed reaction. On the other hand, 

‘ when a comic point Is subtle, but is developed in the next 
sentence'^ it may be right to tone down the first point and 
speed over it so that it does not secure a, laugh. Ah 
illustration occurs in Mr John van DrUten’s Lotidon Wall 
III 
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Marlow’s with speed and incision, to secure the laugh where 
it truly belongs, after the culmiruting speech. 

On the whole question of gaining laughs the producer 
must be prepared to give what help he can, because the 
inexperienced actor will be all at sea. But he will find that 
the ‘charadist,’ with liis rough-and-teady methods, is not 
much interested in these technicalities of comedy. 

Wliat to do with a laugh when it has been gained is a 
further question. The novice ordinarily talks straight 
through it. Tlie ability to wait without embarrassment 
for the laugh to end is an indication of a dawning sense of 
the stage. As far as a rule can be given, the correct pro- 
cedure during a laugh is to hold the position until the sound 
subsides (though there must be many departures from this). 
The skilled actor can not only start a laugh, but end it when 
he wishes. If it is very prolonged it is best not to wait till 
absolute silence is restored, but to raise the voice enough 
to dominate the sound and so continue the dialogue. 
Laughter should never be allowed to get out of hand. 
When it becomes general and sporadic, spreading itself 
over a whole passage instead of being concentrated on 
definite points, it is a danger to the play, and the actors 
must get it under control and localize it as soon as possible. 
Some professional actors gag through a long laugh — a 
mistaken procedure,* since it gives the audtcncc the im- 
pression that they arc missing some of the dialogue. It is 
a sign that an actor knows what he is about on the stage if, 
having started a line at a moment when it is completely 
drowned by an unexpected laugh, so that the audience 
cannot have heard a syllabic of it, he makes a fresh start 
as soon as he can be heard; but considerable experience is 
ncccssar}' before an amateur actor is sufficiently master of 
the situation to do tlus. In general, the amateur producer 
should know tliat he must constantly tell his company 
not to talk through the laughs, and that many of them 
will ncvcrtlicless constantly persist in doing so. 


H 
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as a means of overcoming an awkwardness. A is talking 
to B at the window; shortly afterwards he has to make a 
confidential remark to C, who is standing by the fireplace, 
before resuming his conversation with B. How is this to 
be done? Without fuller knowledge of the circumstances 
it is impossible to say, but this is the sort of occasion from 
which a resourceful producer will often secure not merely 
avoidance of awkwardness, but brilliant point. Individual 
actors should be encouraged to think of their own business, 
and warned that it will not be accepted if the producer does 
not like it. No play has yet been produced beyond the 
possibility of improvement, and constant inventive thought 
will always be rewarded by opportunity. 

It was stated on the previous page that good business 
“must be inherent in the play.” Mr Lennox Robinson in his 
book Curtain Up gives an admirable example of what an 
actor can do with a play when the author is not looking. The 
incident came at the end of a serious piece at the Abbey 
Theatre, when the hero, a ‘broth of a boy,’ is about to 
reform his ways and go to America, By a sudden act of 
self-sacrifice his widowed mother deddes to sell her farm 
and go W'ith him — which act should bring the play to a 
moving dose. 

But Philip Guity — a beautiful actor — playing the part of 
the nc’er-do-wcU, gave one look at his lugubrious ‘mother, a 
look of despair, a trapped look, a punctured look, and that 
look made the play end m a gale of bughtcr. 

Mr Robinson says that it thereafter became a successful 
comedy. Perhaps the author was pleased after all. What 
the producer thought is not mentioned. 

The following piece of business in a modern comedy was 
both inspired and inherent in the play. It occurred in 
Mareb Hares, by H. W. Gribblc, produced in London by 
Mr Nicholas Hanncn. During a temperamental squabble 
between two youthful lovers one of them pettishly flings 
a pack of cards in the air, so that they scatter over the room. 
Tlie disputants pursue the quarrd on their hands and knees 
picking the cards up. 
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The timing of business often needs the most elaborate 
experiment and rehearsal. Even trained actors who may 
time their lines to perfection often fail badly in the timing 
of busmess until they have been drilled. The amateur is com- 
monly content with business so slurred and mistimed that 
it loses all point; he has no instmctive feeling of rightness 
in this matter, and sees no need for the repetition necessary 
at rehearsal. It has not been unknown for an actor to ask 
in the course of the dress rehearsal, “ Will it be all right for 
me to smoke a cigarette in the next scene?” Such ignorance 
of the possibilities in smoking a cigarette if properly 
rehearsed, and the risk of doing it unrehearsed, is almost 
incredible, but it can be reckoned on as normal with 
inexperienced actors. Smoking a cigarette, however, is 
relatively simple; when it comes to busmess which must 
be both clear and unobtrusive the difficulties of timing 
begin to mount. In one of the Aldwych farces (where 
pencctly timed business abounded) three characters, A, B, 
and C, were standing close together in that order. 3 , 
while talking to C, had to extract a cigarette-case from the 
breast-pocket of the latter’s coat, and pass the booty 
to A, who put it in his own pocket. The perfect timing 
required so that the operation shall be at once quick 
(much of its humour lies in its expert speed) yet clear 
to the audience, and unnoticed by C, makes it an 
admirable exercise for those anxious to explore the niceties 
of timing. 

It is worth making the general observations that a good 
piece of comic busmess is habitually overdone by the 
inexperienced, and that no business can be good which 
distracts attention from dialogue proceeding simultaneously. 
As Hamlet says, “That’s villainous, and shows a most 
pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it.” 

( 2 ) Business in Old Plays. In plap of a certain 
date the text will be found to include as a direction the 
xmpromising word *bus.,’ but as these plays are mostly 
museum pieces, not grown in the vintage years of drama, 
they are best left unacted- In older plays where the stage 
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directions are confined to a bare minimum of essential 
actions the producer is faced with the creative task of fillin g 
in the outline and doing what some professional producer 
has done for the modern play. Provided he interprets 
correctly the mood of the play and the intention of the 
author, his hands are free. Many producers in dealing 
with an old play are content to arrange the entrances, 
exits, and positions, and leave the actors to get on with it. 
But the author is entitled to more expert co-operation than 
that. There is no reason to suppose that old plays were 
originally presented with less elaborate business than 
modem ones. The texts of Elizabethan dramatists certainly 
abound with hints of business which would be given 
detailed stage directions if the plays were printed in the 
modem manner. Sit Toby Beldi's indelicate “a plague o* 
these pickle-herring” comes to mind, and here is another 
example, more obvious than many, from, As Yon Like It 
(Act V, Scene 4) : 

Jaques. How did you find the quarrel on the seventh 
cause? 

ToocitSTONE. Upon a Uc seven times removed: — bear 
your body mote seeming, Audrey:— -as thus, sir. . . . 

It may be presumed also that the actors did not confine 
themselves to business which is hinted at in the lines. The 
producer, then, should appreciate that the authors of old 
plays counted on the assistance of an expert man of the 
theatre, whose technical knowledge and fertility of invention 
would translate the written word into living drama. His 
opportunity, especially in comedy, is unlimited, and he 
should not hesitate to take full advantage of it.' Much of 
the business in Shakespeare is already shaped by stage 
tradition (for example, ^e method by which the foils are 
exchanged in the fencing match in Hamlet), but no pro- 
ducer need worry because he is ignorant of it. He has 
the opportunity of taxing his imagination and improving on 
stage tradition. 1 

It may be useful to give a few illustrations of business in 
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old plays which has served to enliven action and add 
significance to situation. 

In She Stoops to Conqteer as produced by Sir Nigel Playfair 
a brilliant touch was added in the interview between young 
Marlow and Miss Hardcastle in Act 11. Marlow, fiddling 
with a chair in his profound embarrassment, got one of his 
fingers caught in the carved back and became inextricably 
attached to it. With an unskilful actor this situation might 
become tiresome, but Mr Ivan Samson, by his unobtrusive 
efforts to free himself without betraying his predicament to 
Miss Hardcastle, made it as perfect and appropriate a piece 
of comic business as could well be devised. It should be noted 
that there is no intrinsic importance in the dialogue of this 
scene, and if attention was sometimes distracted from the lines 
no harm was done. The significance of the scene lies in the 
situation and interplay of character, and not in the dialogue. 

Of the countless pieces of business which must occur in 
Shakespeare’s scenes of broad comedy one may be quoted 
from Max Reinhardt’s production of A Midsummer Might's 
Dream at Oxford. In the play performed by the clowns 
Thisbe, on the words “Come, trusty sword,” discovered 
that this important property was not to hand. The word was 
passed back by Quince and taken up in hoarse whispers, 
“Sword, sword,” by the clowns in the background, who 
could be seen scurrying to and fro — ^Lion, Wall, and the 
rest — ^in frantic search. Then the remedy occurred to 
Thisbe, who removed Pyramus’s sword from his breast, 
waving it aloft in signal to the searchers off-stage that all 
was well. Sighs of relief from the clowns, and the tragedy 
went on, “Come, blade, my breast imbrue.” It is by such 
happy touches that a producer of genius brings out the 
essence of comedy. Comic dialogue may date, but comic 
business is eternal. 

An instance of the way in which a small piece of business 
will illuminate character with a swift, unexpected ray 
occurred in the first modem-dress production of Hamlet. 
The lines concerned were those of Polomus to Ophelia in 
Act I, Scene 3 : 
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I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 

Have you so slander any moment leisure 
As to give Words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 

Poloflius (A. Bromlejr-Davcnport) throughout the speech 
ending with these lines was seated at his desk, beaucoup 
affairi, dealing with his cortespoadence. In the delivery 
of the hst Uac there was a break after *‘talk ” dadag which 
Polonius with a double motion drew the flap of an official 
envelope across his tongue. The last words, “with the 
lord Hamlet,” were accompanied by a thump on the desk 
to seal the envelope. The roar of laughter produced by 
this business was evidence that it had in a supreme degree 
the quality of surprise. The implied disparagement of 
Hamlet was brilliant and overwhelming. No one will 
maintain that this kind of thing is Shakespeare, but it is 
undouhtcdly ‘Shakespeare la modeen deess/ 

Here is an example of good stage business from tragedy 
(Maebetb, Act IT, Scene 5). Macduff has arrived on the 
morning after the murder of Duncan, and expresses a wish 
to see the King: 

Macbeth* I’ll bring you to him. 

Macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to you; 

But yet ’tis one. 

Macbeth. The labour we dcUght in physics pain. 

This is the door. 

In a recent Londonproduction Macbeth, after the line “The 
labour we delight tn physics pain,” turned to go through 
the door leading to Duncan’s room. But the thought of 
what he should see was too much for him, and he started 
back and, standing clear of the door, indicated the wav 
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action,” that the incident is by no means always played as 
the words suggest. 

A last example, of a bad piece of business, from another 
production of Macbeth^ by Komisarjevsky (Act I, Scene 5). 
Macbeth and Banquo haw been speaking to the witches, 
and as Macbeth, eager to get further information from them, 
said, “Speak, I ^arge you,” a procession of escorted 
prisoners crossed the stage between him and the witches. 
When the prisoners had passed the witches were gone. 
Macbeth and Banquo had not seen them go because their 
sight was obscured, and the audience had not because they 
were watching the prisoners. But if Shakespeare had meant 
the disappearance to be effected like this he would not 
have immediately after given to Banquo the two entirely 
inapposite lines ; 

The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 

And these are of them. Whither arc they vanished? 

Nor would Macbeth have offered the suggestion that they 
had vanished into the air. This is an example of a 
cumbersome and over-clcver piece of business quite out 
of keeping with the authot*s purpose. In his anxiety to 
get away from the supernatural (the witches were made 
into aged gipsy women) the producer had to resort to 
the methods of the conjurer, which have no place in serious 
drama. 

(3) The Making of Effects. The failure to make an 
cffect'is a prevalent weakness in amateur production. By 
this is meant failure to convey the full significance of an 
important movement, situation, or action — the failure, that is, 
to get across to the audience an essentially dramatic moment. 
The principles in relation to effects depending on movement 
have been already dealt with in Chapter III (pp. 63-66), 
and these principles apply to effects of other kinds. Stress 
was laid on the importance of preparation, timing, and 
definition. But there are occasions when it may not be 
sufficient for an effect to be well prepared, clearly defined, 
and sustained long enough for its significance to be dearly 
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perceptible; it may be defeated after all by bungling of 
ivhat immediatelj follows. This point is analogous to the 
principle already dealt with in regard to silence — that 
silence is justified by its ending. Its beating on the question 
of effects will be seen more dearly from the particular 
illustrations given in the next section. 

Patient and elaborate rehearsal is necessary to ensure 
that the amateur’s tendency to slur and to hurry on to the 
next thing is defeated, and the producer should pay particular 
attention that the effect is not only produced at one rehearsal, 
but maintained at every rehearsal. If he is not constantly 
on the watch the essential business will gradually be more 
and more slurred, until by the time of the first performance 
it has become completely meaningless. In the next section 
a detailed description is given of the methods used in 
getting over a *big moment’ at the climax of a play. These 
methods can be applied equally to all minor effects, variations 
of importance being achieved by variations of speed and 
emphasis. 

No producer should be too proud to consult the members 
of his cast not on the stage. They arc valuable advisers, 
and can critidae what passes at rehearsal in a more detached 
and dispassionate way than the producer himself. No 
technical knowledge is required to judge whether an 
intended effect is or is not obtained. The verdict of the 
cast as spectators is not lightly to be set aside, and the 
producer who goes against the consensus of their judgment 
is generally wrong. 

(4) Big Moments. There can be no rule of thumb 
for convepng the full dramatic significance of a big 
moment. It can only be done with certainty by careful 
artistry and infinite rdiearsal; it will not be done by the 
light of nature. Every problem is an individual one, to 
be solved by different methods, but the points to be 
remembered arc preparation, timing, definition, and wbat 
follows. 

The question can best be dealt with by examining specific 
problems. Let us take first the culminating moment 
izx 
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Act HI of The Cirek^ by Somerset Maugham, where 
Elizabeth, in spite of a prolonged demonstration of the 
unsatisfactory life which aw'aits her, leaves her husband 
and'goes off with her lover, Tcddic Luton. The matter 
is decided for her by Teddie’s speech which ends, “I don’t 
offer you peace and happiness. I offer you unrest and 
anxiety. I don’t offer you happiness. I offer you love.” 
Then follows a page or so during which the last words of 
the departing couple are said to Lord Porteous and Lady 
Kitty. This is the preparation, adequately done by the 
author, so that there is no need to enlarge upon it. Then 
comes the departure — in the words of the play: 

Lady Ktcty. She must write a note for Arnold. I’ll put it 
on his pincushion. ^ 

TEDDfE. Pincushion he blowedl Come, darling. We’ll 
drive through the dawn and through the sunrise. 

EuzABETft (,fe//ri/jgLADTKrrtT WPoRTEOus]. Good-bye — 
good-bye. 

[Teodie stretebes out bit band, and she takes it. Hand in 
hand they go out into the night. 

Lady Kitty. Oh, Hugbie, how it all comes back to mel 
Will they suffer all we suffered? And have we suffered all in 
vain? 

The unskilled producer who attempts The Circle will fail 
signally over this big moment. The departure of the lovers 
will be a flat andekmax, and the play, which ends a page 
later, will have no time to recover from it. The producer 
will probably be sensidve enough to know that something 
is lacking, but he will be quite unable to put his finger on 
the cause of the trouble. He will wonder whether the stage 
direcdons are all wrong, or whether the dramadst has 
written an impossible play. As a matter of fact, Mr 
Somerset Maugham has very lltde to learn about the 
technique of play-wridng, and the stage direcdons are right 
as far as they go, though they might be more helpful. It 
will assist the exit considerably if a last touch of preparadon 
• The extract is printed by peimission of Messw William Heinemann, 
Ltd. 
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is given, and for one fleeting moment Elizabeth, after she 
has said good-bye, is seen to hesitate before taking Teddie’s 
hand and going resolutely out. The departing lovers^ave 
then done all they can. But tfie crucial point is this, and 
here the stage directions are unhelpful: it is not the depart- 
ing lovers who make or mar this big moment; it is the two 
who remain on the stage, and especially Lady Kitty, who 
speaks next. Timing, which has played its usual important 
part in the actual departure, becomes absolutely vital when 
the lovers have gone. The successful interpretation of this 
moment depends chiefly on three things — the length of 
silence after the exit, Ae behaviour of Lady Kitty and 
Torteous during the silence, and the manner in which Lady 
Kitty breaks the silence. There is no need to elaborate the 
matter further. The producer who, knowing the secret of 
success in this problem, cannot get the whole business 
exactly and inevitably right by trial and error at rehearsal 
lackfthe sensitive judgment which a producer must possess. 

Another ‘big moment’ from a modern play which will 
certainly fail without the most skilled production is the climax 
of Bernard Shaw’s The Devil's Disciple (Act when 
Richard Dudgeon, an innocent man, awaits at the gallows 
the moment of his execution. The text reads as follows : 

Dudgeon. Your watch is two minutes slow by the town 
clock, which I can see from here. General. 

\Tbe town clock strikes the first stroke of twelve. Involuntarily 
the people flinch at the sound and a subdued groan breaks from 
them. 

Amen 1 my life for the world’s future. 

Anderson \shoHtingas be rushes into the market-place\. Amen; 
stop the execution. [He bursts throng the line of soldiers 
opposite Burgotne and rushes panting to the gallows.'] I am 
Anthony Anderson, the man you want. 

[The crowds intensely excited, listens with all its ears. Judith, 
half rising, stares at him, then lifts her bands like one whose 
deepest prayer has been granted. 

^ The estfact h printed by permissioa of the author and Messrs Constable 
aod Co., Ltd. 
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The last big moment to be described is the e:xit of the 
King during the play scene in Hamlet (Act III, Scene 2). 
In a recent production of Hamlet it was possible to ■watch 
the scene being built up durmg rehearsal from hopeless 
flatness to real effectiveness. The producer kne'W thai 
something ■was still drastically wrong when the rehearsah 
■were 'well advanced, but could not pick out the exact caus£ 
of failure. The situation was remedied by experimentation, 
to the extreme annoyance of the cast, who had been quin 
unaware that there was anything wrong with the first 
procedure. The words of the play at fhis point are; 

Hamlet. Begin, nmiderei; pox! leave thy damnable face: 
and begin. Come: “The croaking raven doth bellow foi 
tevcQge." 

Lucianus. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and tim« 
agreeing; , . . 

On wDolesome life usurp immediately. 

[Pours the poison into the sleeper's ears. 

Hamlet. He poisons h»m i’ th’ garden for’s estate. His 
name's Gonaago: the story is extant, and writ in choic* 
Italian. You shall sec anon now the murderer gets the love ol 
Gonzago’s wife. 

OwTELiA. The King rises! 

Hamlet. What, frighted with false fire I 

Queen. How fates my lord? 

PotoNius. Give o’er Ae play. 

King. Give me some light I Awayl 

All. Lights, lights, lights! 

[Exeunt all but Hamlet and HorAtio. 

Hamlet. 

Why, let the suicken deet go weep. 

The hart ungalled play; 

For some must watch, while some must sleep: 

So runs the world away. 

The first method attempted tvas based on a quick inter- 
change of the sentences fixim “The King rises ” to “Lights, 
lights, lights.” This was intended to create the idea of 
tense exatement which is generally achieved by the very 
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swift interplay of short sentences. As it happens, such a 
method at this moment involves a fatal error of timing. 
The inter%'al between the rising of the King and his hurried 
exit is not neatly long enough for the true effect to be 
created, and the incident is over before its immense 
significance has had time to penetrate to those on the stage 
or to the audience. In other words, there has been 
insufficient preparation. 

Since in the performance referred to the play scene 
achieved a real beauty, it might be helpful to describe in 
detail the steps by which the culminating moment was 
approached. The play was produced in fanciful modem 
dress, with a considerable debt to Ruritania and the Balkan 
States. Tlie dress incidentally had an interesting and 
unforeseen effect, since it coloured the whole play with the 
atmosphere of a petty* intrigue-ridden European Court, 
showing up the immensity of black fate by contrast with 
the feeble ineffectiveness of these little courtlings. TIte 
modern setting allowed die full resources of lighting to be 
used naturally, as Shakespeare himself would certainly have 
used them. Even with the limited resources of ms day 
he could not refrain from projecting on the stark daylight 
the darkness which strikes the King with a sudden 
unbearable oppression. 

The scene between the Player King and the Player Queen 
was accompanied by a distant flute obbligato^ wliich not only 
shed a strange and unsuspected bcautj’ on the verse and 
gave a detached remoteness to the play-within-thc-play, 
but also created a new value for silence when it ceased. The 
fluting continues after the exit of the Player Queen during 
the dialogue from “Madam, how like you this play.^” to 
“Let the galled jade wince, our withers arc unwrung.” 
Then, at the entrj’ of the murderer Ludanus, it fades away, 
and simultaneously the lights arc dimmed till nothing is 
clearly seen except the prostrate fonn of tiic Player King 
and the murderer, lit by a spot. By the time Luchnus 
begins to speak his lines the background of silence has given 
a terrific sense of impending events. As the muiriercr 
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starts to pour the poison in die sleeper’s ear Hamlet’s voice, 
tense with ill-concealed excitement, breaks the silence — 
“He poisons him i’ th’ garden for’s estate. ...” During 
this speech the King nses, dimly seen in the half-light; 
Opheha draws attention to him in a surprised whisper, and 
Hamlet’s excitement breaks out in triumphant irony, 
“ What I frighted with false fire/’ The King comes down 
from his dais and takes a few steps to the centre of the stage, 
with his gaae fixed on the circle of light which encloses the 
murdered player. The 0>urt meanwhile has risen nervously 
and watches him in amaaement. Then the Queen comes 
to the King’s side. Her anxious question, “How fares my 
lord?” breaks the-speli which holds him. With Polonius’s 
officious “ Give o’er the play” (which may well be prompted 
by the re-entry of the Player Queen, as described in the 
Dumb Show), the King turns from the murdered man and, 
after a meaning glance at Hamlet, finds words in the hoarse 
cry, “Give me some lighel” The addition “Awayl” is 
addressed either to the Court, to the body on the stage, or 
to the Queen, repelling her sympathy. The word “light” 
is taken up by the Court in urgent whispers, and somebody 
scurries to carry out the command. Then the lights go 
full up, and the King, after being momentarily dazed at 
finding himself the central figure in an unpleasant scene, 
walks hurriedly out. The Queen follows him in anxious 
haste, and immediately a buzz of excited conversation breaks 
out, in which the players, who have come nervously on to 
the stage to see what is afoot, join. Polonius goes out next, 
taking Ophelia, and the rest of the Q>urt follow, still talking 
excitedly in twos and threes. When all arc gone there is a 
moment’s silence while Hamlet and Horatio look at each 
other significantly. Then Hamlet breaks into his doggerel 
verse: as he delivers it, with all the exaggeration or his 
“antic” style, it'is an almost hysterical song of triumph. 
The trick has worked I 

Described thus in words, the scene may give the 
impression of being intoieiably drawn out, but that is 
because it takes far longer to describe than it should to act. 
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The only pause of any length is when the King comes from 
the dais, but even that is only a matter of a few seconds. 
The all-important thing is that each action and movement 
should be clear-cut, definite, and in sequence, with its 
motive plain. If the episode from “The ling rises” to his 
hurried exit were acted with a quick give-and-take of the 
short sentences it would last for about five seconds; acted 
in the manner described above, it would last perhaps twice 
as long, but the additional five seconds are absolutely vital. 
And it should be noted again that the making of the effect 
depends just as much on what happens after the King has 
gone out as on what happens before. The effect on the 
other people on the stage is what translates itself to the 
audience. The buz2 of conversation after the Qpeen has 
left and the almost insane glee of Hamlet’s doggerel are the 
• deciding factors in the success or failure of this big moment. 
Throughout the scene the ‘orchestration’ of sound also is 
of vital importance. The producer, even when he knows 
the trick of it, should remember that a scene like this must 
be drilled and rehearsed until the cast, who, if they are 
amateurs, will have no idea why there is so much ftiss about 
so simple a matter, are sick to death of it. 

(5) Noises Off. A separate secdon is given to this 
subject because as a rule the importance of noises off is 
badly underestimated in the amateur theatre. The audience 
probably expects little- more than crude convendons — a 
couple of forlorn shouts for the roar of a crowd and a toot 
for the arrival of a car-^— and this is all the producer bothers 
to give them, but in so doing he is putting unnecessary 
difficuldes in his own way. Because he escapes cridcism 
for bad noises off, it does not show that he has not made a 
serious error. It is the producer’s whole duty to get the 
audience where he wants them, though the audience may 
be quite unaware of the speU to which they are submitting. 
Whenever a bad noise off or any other ineptitude occurs 
the audience slip free from the influence of dramatic illusion. 
They may still remain benevolent and uncritical (such is 
normally the regrettable condition of amateur audiences), 
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but they are no longer emotionally in the power of the 
producer and the aaors. 

Crowd noises off-stage as made by amateurs are for the 
most part hopelessly unconvmcing and damaging to the 
play. They rarely receive mote than the barest rehearsal, 
and any odd-/ob man is pressed into service at short notice, 
with disastrous results. It should not be necessary to 
pomt out that they require just as perfect ‘orchestration’ as 
noises on the stage, and more rehearsal, because they are 
more difficult to co-ordinate. Admittedly there are often 
terrific difficulties as to personnel, but the amateur producer 
must be prepared to spend his Itfe overcoming difficulties. 
The first essential for an off-stage crowd is a conductor — 
some one who knows exacdy what the producer wants 
and co-ordinates the sound with the voices on the stage like 
the conductor of an orchestra. In this way there is some 
hope of making invisible crowd noises something more 
than a succession of dead moments interspersed with 
inhuman moans from which the words ‘rnubarb’ and 
‘cascam’ dismally emerge. The necessity for a conductor 
applies not only to full-sized crowds, but also to groups of 
people seeking entrance, and the like. The placmg of the 
supers so that the best auditory effect may be obtained is 
generally neglected, but repays careful experiment. Finally 
it should be remembered that speeches off-stage are difficult 
to hear and generally boring to listen to, and that cries of 
distress from an invisible quarter are a source of grave 
danger, because they almost invariably sound comic. 

No attempt will be made here to go deeply into the 
question of mechanical noises, since many books already 
deal with the subject. But it may be stated that they are 
worth taking trouble over, and riiat patient research will 
probably enable better effects to be gained with improvised 
materials than with the recognized apparatus (this certainly 
applies to thunder). In fact, ingenuity and experiment will 
probably clear up all difficulties not solved by gramophone 
records. In a play which depends on wind it is worth 
having a wind machine made — a simple device within the 
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compass of any amateur carpenter. Peas or semoEna on 
wood will settle the question of rain or hail, and sandpaper- 
on boards makes the sea (and various other sounds) a simple 
affair. A few supers crunclung coke or gravel will conjure 
up the tread of marching armies. Gars of to-day rarely 
hoot a bulb-horn as they come to rest, and a more convincing 
line of approach is offered by that very distinctive sound, 
the bang of a car door, and perhaps in addition the swish of 
tyres on gravel. Finally, no producer is complete without 
the most valuable of all stage oddments, a press bell operated 
by a spring (such as is often affixed to front-doors). 
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CHAPTER VII 
CHARACTERIZATION 


This book is intended for the guidance of producers and not 
of actors. No attempt, therefore, is made to go deeply into 
the methods of depicting character on which the whole art 
of acting depends. Many books already deal with this 
subject, though it is doubtful if any can be of great value to 
the aspiring actor, who, apart from innate ability, can best 
learn from observation of life and other actors, practical 
instruction, and, most of all, from experience. The 
purpose of this chapter is rather to show how production 
and characterization interact on each other, how the 
characterization affects the play, and how the producer 
can best induence the diaracterization. The amateur 
producer has a special problem, in so far as his cast is 
generally fat from perfect. It often has one or two complete 
misfits and a few hopeless incompetents. His special 
problem then is to see that the integrity of the play is 
preserved in spite of imperfect material. From this it will 
be plain that his task is far more difficult than that of the 
professional producer, who has his pick of a trained pro- 
fession. Since the amateur producer often approaches his 
task with very small appreciation of the difficulties and less 
technical equipment, it is not surprising that the results ate 
sometimes less than perfect. 

(i) Characterization or Impersonation? No 
apology is needed for reverting to this hackneyed dis- 
tinction, since it holds the clue to good acting. Impersona- 
tion is akin to the art of the mimic, who is notoriously 
ineffective on the stage. like mimicry, it is built on 
external accidents and mannerisms, and does not probe to 
the depths of personality. Characterization, on the other 
ksad, is biiik on foundariQDx. Jf has its 

origin in thoughts, and its basis is an imagined personality. 
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from ■which individuality of manner springs naturally. 
When the producer has explained this laboriously to an 
actor -who misses his character he has done about all he 
can to get true characterization. He can explain in words 
some of the more ob'vious fecets of the personality to be 
interpreted, but it is unlikely that he convey much 
practical assistance thereby. His next resource must be 
to negative his own teaching by demonstrating some of the 
external accidents in whidi the personality cjqsresses itself, 
in the hope that the actor may be able to mimic him. 

This procedure is in fact not so unsatisfactory and 
irrational as it sotmds. An insight into the psychology of 
character is often conveyed by a gesture, an attitude, or a 
method of speaking a line, when a more direct approach to 
personality by e.xplanation has conveyed no light. For 
example, in a production of Mr Pim Passes By the actress 
playing Lady Marden (“a ■vigorous young woman of sixty 
odd, who always looks as if she were beagling”) got her 
first inkling of the feel of the character by being drilled 
into an appropriate carriage of shoulders, arms, and head. 
If an actor is hopelessly astray in his character such 
suggestive methods are the best that can be done, and often 
secure tolerable results. If the results continue to be 
intolerable there is nothing for it but to replace the actor. 
Amateur production gives quite unequalled opportunities 
for the exercise of tact. 

The producer who can himself act any part is a dangerous 
possession to a company. No two actors will play a role 
identically, and for a producer to thrust his own interpreta- 
tion, complete with every gesture and every inflexion, upon 
another actor is wrong in principle and likely to be disastrous 
in results. It will certaiidy inflict acute misery on the_ actor 
concerned, who can never get inside the skin of a part if 
the skin has been made for some one else. It ■will be useful 
to quote Dr H. Granville-Barket (in On Dramatic Method)'. 

Much more than interpretation is required of the actor. 
He has to embody the character. Not, let us be clear, to 
suppress his own personality in favour of another of the 
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dramatist’s invention. . . . The character, as it leaves the 
dramatist’s hands, has to be recreated in terms of the actor’s 
personality. 

If this is true (and it unquestionably is, with regard to 
important characters) it is evideru that the producer must 
tread warily. His best course is, if the actor is giving a 
satisfactory rendering, to leave him alone; if he is not, to 
offer him practical hints on which he may be able to build 
a truer conception of the part. Suggestion is infinitely 
better than dictation. Most producers who cannot them- 
selves render every character can find isolated phrases or 
movements which they can invest with the essentials of 
character as a suggestive demonstration. The producer 
who cannot do this cannot ‘see’ the part, and if he cannot 
see the part it is most unlikely that he can see the play in 
which it figures. 

To sum up, it is far better for a producer to do too little 
than too much in the matter of characteriration. Provided 
the rendering of a character docs not defeat the purpose 
of the play, he had better-leave well alone. There are so 
many other things which only he can do that he should 
Jeave as much as possible to the individuality of the aaors. 

. (a) Attack. The term ‘attack’ is used theatrically in 
two quite different senses. First it denotes the quality 
which enables character to be e^diibited to full effect on the 
stage; it is a kind of gusto composed of assurance, vitality, 
definition, and vocal energf, all raised to a power slightly 
higher than life. It is the theatrical dynanuc which projects 
character over the footlights. The word is used in this 
sense when an'actor is told that he ‘needs more attack.’ 
Deficiency in attack is the besetting sin of amateurs; it is 
what more than anything else divides them generically 
from professionals. The producer must from the outset 
try to infuse this quality into those of his cast who lack it. 

' In its second sense the word is more difficult to define. 
As far as the interpretation of the play is concerned it is 
probably more important than characterization. It may 
be described as the manner in which an actor impresses 
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himself on the emotional substance of the play. The word 
is used in this sense in such criticisms as “ X’s attack was too 
boisterous,” or “too sentimental,” or “lacking in percep- 
tion.” Faulty characterization may be apparent only to 
those who have seen the character better portrayed, but a 
wrong attack may easily destroy a play’s whole balance. 
The most difficult and unrewarding part to play is one in 
which a true attack in this sense depends on lack of attack 
in its primary sense. Such a character is Christian in 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac^ in whom a pale ineffectiveness 
is the chief requisite- as a foil to the romantic panache of 
Cyrano himself. The producer, as the author’s trustee, 
must early in the course of rehearsal assure himself that the 
secondary attack of every actor is artistically right. If it is 
he can leave them to go their own way except for suggestive 
hints in detail; if it is not he must provide the guidance of 
a new inspiration. 

(3) Stage Personality. The producer, before attempt- 
ing to cast a play, must be aware of the overwhelming 
importance of stage personality. The jne:q5ert judgment 
of an average audience is completely blinded by it. It is 
the result of the combination of a certain inherent dis- 
tinction of voice, bearing, and personal appearance, with 
sufficient experience of the stage to give ease of manner. 
No actor can be great without a good stage personality, 
but, on the other hand, many who possess this quality are 
in no sense good actors. In this fact lies the danger. It is 
a common experience to hear such criticisms as “A bad 
play, only saved by the magnificent acting of X,” when, 
in fact, a good play has been wrecked by the predominant 
personality of X, who, having entirely misconceived his 
part, has thrown everything out of joint. (It may be 
remarked in passing that even some professional critics are 
incapable of disentangling the actor from the play and the 
producer from both where a new play is concerned.) 

The producer must rccogni^ therefore, when he casts 
his play that its whole success is staked on the use made of 
the actor who possesses a dominant stage personality. Such 
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an actor will be thought by the audience to be good whatever 
happens (unless they have previously seen his part much 
better performed); if he does not fit in with the purpose of 
the play so much the worse for the play ! The difficulty of 
dealing with the situation is greatly increased because the 
actor with a good stage personabty is generally far more 
intractable than others^ Having bein a popular success in 
many previous plays, he is reluctant to believe the producer 
who tells him that m this play he is utterly wrong, and since 
his own judgment of himself will undoubtedly be confirmed 
by die audience once more ‘on the night,’ it is highly 
improbable that he will ever learn any better. This Wnd 
of actor is one of the greatest problems with which an 
amateur producer has to deal. There is no solution of it. 
The producer can only try to mitigate the evil in casting, 
and thereafter do his best for the play with that tactful 
forbearance which holds the amateur theatre together. 

There is, however, a valuable side to stage personality, 
which may be the producer’s greatest stand*by. It provides 
him, in any ordinary cast, with one or uvo players who can 
be relied on to carry off almost any part without making a 
mess of it. If the possessor of a good stage presence can 
be induced not to do any active harm to the balance of the 
play he is an invaluable ally. Such players can add dis- 
tinction to a scene merely by walking on. They can walk 
through a difficult part and escape detection if they miss 
every point and slur everything significant. They may not 
get from the part half of what it offers them, but they bring 
to it instead a quality which some mote competent actors 
could not provide. 

There is a third class of actor possessing a good stage 
pcrsonalitj’ — those who in addition are sensitive artists. 
But such actors, though they exist in many companies, 
are windfalls on which no amateur producer must depend. 

(4) Sympathy and Antipathy. There is some 
validity in the routine classifiption of characters as sym- 
paffiefic or ■arfSTrr/patVtciic, iSwsagh nfr/t 'ictsyt t/o 

farther than this into the personality he is portraying has 
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hardly got to the bottom of the matter. The dramatic 
characters most worth acting cannot, of course, be classified 
in this way. (Is Othello a sympathetic character? Or 
King Lear?) The distinction is primarily sentimental rather 
than psychological, and the good dramatist, in creating his 
most important characters, is Influenced by considerations 
deeper than their tendency to inspire sympathy or antipathy. 

However, the producer should bear the distinction in 
mind for two reasons. First (though this applies chiefly 
to minor characters), it is an important consideration in 
casting. Some actors and actresses ar£ found who possess 
a natural charm on the stage, and others who do not. 
There is no more difficult quality to acquire by taking 
thought, ind it is only slightly less difficult to disguise it 
where it exists. The producer, then, who in casting his 
minor characters is influenced by the natural ‘charm 
capacity’ of his actors will be smoothing his path consider- 
ably. A Horatio who is thoroughly likeable and a Rosen- 
crantz who is thoroughly unlikeable (on the stage) will be 
half-way to satisfying the requirements of their rSles before 
they have even begun to act them. In adopting this 
principle in casting there will be no need for the producer 
to exercise his invincible tact, since no actor is aware that 
he lacks charm on the stage, and those who are cast for 
unsympathetic parts are flattered by the implied tribute to 
their acting ability. The majority of amateur actors, 
however, are neutral in the matter of charm, neither possess- 
ing nor lackmg it conspicuously, while the really com- 
petent actor can assume it or dispense with it at will (though 
many leading professionals are labelled permanently as 
charmers or non-charmers, owing to personal predilection 
and the practice of casting to type). 

The second reason why the producer must keep the 
sympathetic and unsympathetic distinction alive in his 
mind is in order to watch that the balance of a play is not 
destroyed by leading characters misdirecting the sympathy 
of the audience. This is a frequent cause of such maladroit 
criticisms as that quoted above: “A bad play, only saved 
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an actor will be thought by die audience to be good whatever 
happens (unless they have previously seen his part much 
better performed); if he does not fit in with the purpose of 
the play so much the worse for the play I The difficulty of 
dealing with the situation is greatly increased because the 
actor with a good stage personality is generally far more 
intractable than others. Having been a popular success in 
many previous plays, he is reluctant to believe the producer 
who tells him that in this play he is utterly wrong, and since 
his own judgment of himself will undoubtedly be confirmed 
by the audience once more ‘on the night,’ it is highly 
improbable that he will ever learn any better. This land 
of actor is one of the greatest problems with which an 
amateur producer has to deal. There is no solution of it. 
The producer can only try to mitigate the evil in casting, 
and thereafter do his best for the play with that taaful 
forbearance which holds the amateur theatre together. 

There is, however, a valuable side to stage personality, 
which may be the producer’s greatest stand-by. It provides 
' him, in any ordinary cast, with one or two players who can 
be relied on to carry off almost any part without making a 
mess of it. If the possessor of a good stage presence can 
be induced not to do any active harm to the balance of the 
play he is an invaluable ally. Such players can add dis- 
tinction to a scene merely by walking on. They can walk 
through a difficult part and escape detection if they miss 
every point and slur everything significant. They may not 
get from the part half of what it offers them, but they bring 
to it instead a quality which some more competent actors 
could not provide. , 

There is a third class of actor possessing a good stage 
personality — those who In addition are sensitive artists. 
But such actors, though they exist in many companies, 
are windfalls on which no amateur producer must depend. 

(4) Sympathy and Antipathy. There is some 
validity in the routine classification of characters as sym- 
pathetic or unsympathetic, though the actor who sees no 
farther than this into the personality he is portraying has 
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hardly got to the bottom of the matter. The dramatic 
characters most worth acting cannot, of course, be classified 
in this way. (Is Othello a sympathetic character? Or 
King Lear?) The distinction is primarily sentimental rather 
than psychological, and the good dramatist, in creating his 
most important charaaers, is influenced by considerations 
deeper than their tendency to inspire sympathy or antipathy. 

However, the producer should bear the distinction in 
mind for two reasons. First (though this applies chiefly 
to minor characters), it is an important consideration in 
casting. Some actors and aaresses ate found who possess 
a natural charm on the stage, and others who do not. 
There is no more difficult quality to acquire by taking 
thought, ind it is only slightly less difficult to disguise it 
where it exists. The producer, then, who in casting his 
minor characters is influenced by the natural ‘charm 
capacity’ of his actors will be smoothing his path consider- 
ably. A Horatio who is thoroughly likeable and a Kosen- 
crantz who is thoroughly unlikcablc (on the stage) will be 
half-w^y to satisfying the requirements of their r6lcs before 
they have even begun to aa them. In adopting this 
principle in casting there will be no need for the producer 
to exercise his invincible tact, since no aaor is aware that 
he lacks charm on the stage, and those who are cast for 
unsympathetic parts arc flattered by the implied tribute to 
their acting ability. The majority of amateur actors, 
however, arc neutral in the matter of charm, neither possess- 
ing nor lacking it conspicuously, while the really com- 
petent actor can assume it or dispense with it at will (though 
many leading professionals arc labelled permanently as 
cliarmcrs or non-charmers, owing to personal predilection 
and the practice of casting to type). 

The second reason why the producer must keep the 
sympatlictic and unsympathetic distinction alive in his 
mind is in order to ■watch that the balance of a play is not 
destroyed by leading characters nusdirecting the sympathy 
of the audience. This is a frequent cause of such maladroit 
criticisms as that quoted above: "A bad play, onl5' saved 
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by the acting of X.” The danger is that an actor, owing 
to a selfish desire for popular approbation, will exploit his 
charm where he should not, or, alternatively, that by his 
attack he will alienate sympathy from a character which must 
be likeable. (To such a one the producer may well say, if 
he wishes to win his audience, “Let it appear in thy smihng; 
thy smiles become thee well.” Those who lack charm on 
the stage either do not smile or smile unpleasantly.) But 
this point, though highly important, is obvious and 
elementary, and needs no labouring, 

(j) Mannerism. There are two kinds of mannerism 
in acting — mannerism as a property of the actor and as a 
property of a fictitious character. 

Of the first kind nothing good can be said. An actor 
who contracts some idiosyncrasy of speech, gesture, move- 
ment, or expression (some of the most deplorable are 
connected with eyelids and eyebrows), and applies it to his 
acting of entirely different rdles, is obviously forcing them 
all into one likeness, which is not the business of acting. 
A mannerism often starts with the playing of a particular 
part to which it is appropriate, and is then unconsciously 
carried on into other parts until it becomes habitual. Since 
the process is unconscious, the responsibility for checking 
it rests on the producer. 

Mannerism of the other kind is often a useful aid in the 
delineation of character. It is essential, however, that it 
should fit the character to which it is applied, and not be 
equally appropriate for any character (like mannerisms 
depending on minor physical ailments). Mannerisms of 
this kind are often prescribed in the stage directions; for 
example, Borring in Loyalties and Octavius in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street arc stammerers, and in other plays characters 
are labelled, for no apparent reason, as short-sighted or 
slightly deaf. Where such physical defects are suggested 
by the author it is probably best to retain them, even if they 
serve no very obvious purpose except to introduce some 
facile laughter, but otherwise they are better left alone. 
Another example of a mannerism prescribed by the author 
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is that of Dominic, the butler in The Dover Road, who holds 
one corner of his coat with thumb and finger — again a 
harmless pursuit, but not particularly illuminating. Tricks 
of gesture and of speech ate more likely to throw light on 
character, but the producer should only introduce them 
deliberately as an aid to the weaker brethren who have 
difficulty in achieving distinctive character without them. 
It need hardly be said that cliche mannerisms (like other 
stage dich6s) should be left severely alone. Little original 
humour remains to be extracted from, for instance, the 
eyeglasses of clergymen or the monocles of majors. There 
is still room for brilliant innovation in characteristic 
mannerism; for example, the laugh of Mr Henry Hewitt 
as the Civil Servant in Mr J. B. Priestley’s Ho-a> Are They at 
Home? That high-pitched, short-lived, explosive giggle, 
emitted from a body suddenly bent backward like a bow, 
was a true revelation of character, though probably nothing 
quite like it has ever been seen in real life. But unless 
genuine inspiration comes the artistic producer will regard 
the device without enthusiasm as a pisaJIer. 

(6) Passengers. Few amateur companies are lucky 
enough to be without their quota of hopeless incompetents, 
who can never by any possibility be made into actors. It is 
in dealing with these that the amateur producer undergoes 
one of the most exacting tests of his skill. The emphasis 
laid on tlie importance of minor characters when a former 
Jewe premllre is being cajoled into playing a parlour-maid 
is justified in mote than a tactical sense. It is undoubtedly 
true that minor cljaractcrs arc only less important than 
major charaaers. They arc the undistinguished buttresses 
of dramatic illusion, of which the leading characters arc 
the stately pillars. One entirely unconvincing ^I'alkcr-on 
can cause the collapse of the whole structure, leaving it to be 
built up again from die start. E\*ery company will have its 
passengers, but it is the business of the producer to see that 
there arc no passengers in the play. It is a difficult under- 
taking, but it can almost invariably be done. 

The correct procedure is to decide first which of the cast 
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are capable of positive merit and -which are not. The 
former will then be worked up to their highest point of 
achievement and the latter worked down to their lowest 
point of harmlessness. The producer’s task with the 
competent is to encourage their virtues, with the incom- 
petent to discourage that vices. When all the histrionic 
vices have been stripped off an actor there remains some 
sort of an individual who, however undistinguished and 
ineffective, will at least not attract undue notice. In such 
cases the whole character must be toned down to its lowest 
possible level and, as far as the play allows, transformed to 
fit the personality of the actor. He must not be asked to 
do anything which he cannot do convincingly. Lines 
which he cannot get over will, if possible, be cut or given 
to some one else: business or movements which expose 
his weakness must be adapted to his scope. Finally, u he 
stands or sits absolutely still and speaks his lines so that they 
can be heard and 1$ drilled into the correct reactions to the 
speeches of others, he will emerge on the night as a very 
passable imitation of a human being and may even be 
commended for his novel and rather striking interpretation 
of a small part. It is by such roundabout methods that 
the sldlled amateur producer gets most of his praise 1 But 
his true reward is the secret knowledge that by taking 
infinite trouble he has saved the play from a temporary 
collapse, when most producers would have watched it 
collapse with the comforting (but quite unfounded) belief 
that it was no fault of theirs. 

The principles for dealing with the hopeless incompetent 
apply in a limited way to the moderately competent. No 
actor should ever be asked to do what he cannot do con- 
•vindngly. There is always more than one way *of doing 
everything on the stage, and all -ways arc wrong which are 
beyond the compass of the actors. 
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CHAPTER Vin 
REHEARSING A PLAY 

Most books on production launch into the question of 
conducting rehearsals in one of the early chapters. That 
procedure is here reversed, because it appears useful that 
the inexperienced producer should have some inkling of 
what is the purpose of rehearsals before he is given elaborate 
instructions for conducting them. When it comes to the 
point every producer will conduct his rehearsals in his own 
w’ay, but it may be valuable to give some account of the 
methods found most serviceable in a long experience. No 
time will be wasted on instructions w’hich seem too ob\dous 
to need emphasis, such as “Orcfully measure the space 
available foe rehearsal and see that it corresponds to the 
size of the actual stage” (how often quite impossible!), or 
“Do not arrive late at rehearsals or the cast will atrive later 
still.” 

(i) Before Rehearsals start. On the vcr>’ trouble- 
some matter of choosing a play nothing will be said, except 
that no play is too ambitious provided it is sclcttcd with due 
regard to {a) the audience, (1) the cast, and (<■) the pndtuer. 
The Qicstcrtonian precept, “If a thing is worth doing at all, 
it is w’orth doing badly,” should be accepted with Tcscrvc: 
why be content to do it badly? ;Vil that is ncccssarj' has 
been said about casting. Different societies have different 
methods, but in the last resort the producer must be 
responsible. There is considerable s-alue in the praaice 
often adopted of first reading the play sitting and then 
discussing it. Before proper rehearsals start, in addition to 
intensive study, tlic producer has anoilicr dutj*. //f miut 
■a-ork. out all the positions, rtovertertti, end business, and mark • 
them in his book. 

We are here on controversial ground, since some pro- 
ducers disbelieve in this procedure and think it best to work 
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out positions on the stege in the course of rehearsal. 
Having tried both methods and seen both used by other 
producers, I am firmly convinced that it is infinitely better 
to plan positions in advance. The advantages are weighty. 
First, with a strange cast it gives an immediate authority to 
the producer if he knows exactly what positions he wants 
from the start; if he is at all uncertam (as he must be when 
the whole of a scene is not worked out beforehand) an 
opportunity is given to the cast to tty to arrange things, 
and their whole morale suffers irremediably. Secondly, 
there is an enormous saving of time at the first rehearsals 
(though the producer must pay for this by the time he 
expends privately) and a considerable diminution of wear 
and tear, since nothing is more tiresome than alteration. 
Thirdly, the positions and movements will be designed 
much better if they are first worked out quietly in an arm- 
chair. There is little chance of thinking several strokes 
ahead in the stress of rehearsal, and no chance of working 
backwards from a ‘big moment,’ which is often desirable. 
Not will bad movements be inserted from sheer necessity if 
there is leisure for taking quiet thought. 

Foe these reasons the advantages of planning positions 
and movements in advance arc overwhelming. Even when 
the play is a modern one with elaborate stage directions the 
producer must work through them in advance. Otherwise 
he will find that some groupings are impossible on his 
smaller stage, that one direction is inconsistent with another, 
that actors are told to rise when they have never been told 
to sit, and the like — whence uncertainty, argument, and loss 
of authority. Various methods of planning positions can 
be used, from model theatres with figures and other simpler 
three-dimensional devices, to mere diagrams. The last 
method demands the faculty of being able to visuaUae a 
scene from the fiat — a faculty which comes with practice 
and is worth culti\^ting for its immense saving of time. 
The best way to mark the book when positions are worked 
out is by underlining stage directions which apply, marking 
in any other movements in the margin, and inserting frequent 
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sketches \tith the characters shovra by initials in their 
positions relative to each other and to the chief objects of 
furnitore. Many producers who are unable to work 
neatly in the small space provided by margins paste the 
pages of the play into a note-book, so that the text is inter- 
leaved with blank pages. Occasional adjustments in the 
positions planned may have to be made when rehearsals 
start in the round, but that does not matter if they are made 
early. A considerable degree of skill and experience is 
required to work out positions well from the book, but the 
producer who can do it will so add to his status that every 
attempt is well repaid. 

One further nde for the time before rehearsals start — a 
negative one. The characters should not be preconceived 
too exactly. If they are they will probably be visualized 
either as t^es based on the performances of other actors, 
or as they would be played by the producer himself. The 
actors concerned, however, will have another way and a 
better one, suited to their own personalities. 

(2) The First Rehearsals. The first requisite is 
to get the positions known and the movements marked in 
the books of individuals. When a long play is being 
prepared it is generally advisable to concentrate on one act 
to start with, since an actor who gets the feel of his part in 
one act will take to the remaining acts much more easily. 
Apart from positions, character and diction should be the 
cluef study of the first few rehearsals. It is only when 
the actors know their lines and get rid of their books that 
the play can begin to be built up m detail. 

Ihis is another controversial point, since some pro- 
fessional producers encourage their actors to retain tiieir 
books for a considerable time, thinking that lines learned 
before they can be correctly spoken remain fixed in the 
mind in the wrong form and are altered with difficulty. 
There is much truth in this, but it is an argument only 
valid with professional actors; with amateurs the difficulty 
of giving the instruction wlucdi nearly all of them need 
while they still carry books is so great that it outweighs all 
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selves, many of them would think it unnecessary to look 
round if a bomb exploded behind them, provided it was in 
the book and they Imew it was coming. 

It is of the utmost importance that rehearsals should be 
progressive; every one must be in some respect better than 
the last. The producer must be prepared to spend a certain 
amount of time before each rehearsal, especially in the more 
advanced stages, picking out points which still admit of 
improvement. If he can find nothing except minute points 
he can be pretty sure the performance will be a good one. 
Coaching a team of actors is very like coaching a crew at 
rowing. The inexpert coach merely sees that the crew is 
not together, but, not knowing why, cannot improve on 
the vague exhortation, “Come on, now; you’re not 
together. You must get together.” The expert knows that 
he can only get them togemer by attending to small details 
in the style of the individuals. His aim is to secure that 
each outing is better than the last and that the crew come. to 
the post at perfect racing pitch. If there is not constant 
progress the crew will get stale and begin to deteriorate. 
The producer should deal with his team on exactly the same 
principles, amending the whole gradually by attention to 
the part, and securing a steady and ordered advance. 

Many of the diminutive pomts which exercise the 
producer will seem quite unimportant to the cast. He will 
have planned the tempo of each scene and its ascending 
and descending curves, but there is no reason to explain all 
this to the actors. Most of them would not understand 
what he was driving at. He must nevertheless secure the 
effect at which he aims to the best of his ability, and can 
only do so by small changes in detail — quickening a speech 
here or lengthening a pause there. If he knows his job 
the actors will feel that in some mysterious way these 
trifling changes bring vitality into the play, and they will 
submit with good humour. 

Constant repetition is the only method of fixing an 
improvement. There is no limit to the number of times a 
passage can profitably be repeated except the endurance 
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of the cast; the sensitive producer will feel when the 
breaking-point is about to be reached, and will pass on 
before it comes. It can be laid down as a mimmum that 
every passage which causes difficulty should be done twice 
right — the second time to fix it in the memor)’ — but a 
complicated ‘series of movements or a significant piece of 
business may have to be done half a dozen times before it is 
once done tight. It Is this constant repetition until perfect 
rightness is achieved which distinguishes real rehearsal 
from the slapdash running through which passes for 
rehearsal with many amateur companies. There should be 
no such thing as a non-stop rehearsal until the dress re- 
hearsal. The only reason for not stopping is perfection, 
and that is a condition unlikely to arise. In the later 
rehearsals the producer naturally will interrupt as little as 
he can, and as far as possible at moments when a natural 
break occurs in a scene, so that speed and fluency may not 
be impaired; but if there is no interruption no progress Is 
being made and the rehearsal is wasted. Actors who grow 
restive under interruption belong to the class which considers 
that so long as the words are known everything is well. 

I am aware that much of the last paragraph is con- 
troversial and that some producers adopt different methods. 
For example, Bernard Shaw, in the article on production 
already quoted, says: 

When you have reached the end of the first stage, then call 
‘perfect’ rehearsals (that is, without books). At those you 
must leave the stage and sit in the auditorium with a big 
note-book; and from that time forth never interrupt a scene, nor 
allow anyone else to interrupt it or try/ back. 

This may have been very well for Shaw rehearsing under 
professional conditions, but to proceed on these lines with 
amateurs would be to head for disaster. It is true that the 
producer should aim at getting into the auditorium, or as far 
from the stage as he can, at the earliest possible moment (one 
of the reasons, it may be said in passing, why a producer 
should not also play a part if it can-in any way be avoided). 
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But the needs of the actors vdll be such, and the time for 
rehearsal generally so limited, that he -will be lucky if he 
gets away from the stage, or its immediate vicinity, for 
more than the last few rehearsals. It is possible to interrupt 
scenes in rehearsal too often; but a far commoner failing 
with amateurs is that they are not interrupted enough, 
because the producer either sees nothing wrong or does 
not know how to put it right. No cast has ever got stale 
through excessive interruption by a producer who knows 
what he is about (though they may get restive): what 
induces staleness is repetition without progression. Nothing 
is achieved at rehearsal, it may be added, if the producer is 
not concentrating fanatically at every moment of it. The 
unforgivable crime — and it is all too common — is to retire 
from the stage and conduct private conversations on irrele- 
vant topics. The producer must keep his critical faculties 
awake every moment. There must be none of that com- 
placency which allows muddles and missed effects to pass. 
Every line and every action must be submitted to the test, 
“Have I considered what effect I am here trying to obtain, 
and have I obtained it convincingly?” "Words or actions 
which are unconvincing must somehow be made to seem 
inevitable. It is but bare justice to the author to cut or 
alter the text, if necessary, to suit the abilities of the actors. 
No detail is so unimportant that it can be left to chance 
rather than forced into conformity with the producer’s — 
that is, the author’s — purpose. Mention has been made in 
a previous chapter of the value of the cast as critics. Full 
use should be made of them. It pleases them to be con- 
sulted, and their opinion is valuable. If it is asked for 
and is imanimous it should be unhesitatingly accepted. It 
will probably be right in any matter on which an audience 
is capable of forming an opinion. 

Different producers must have their own methods of 
maintaining their authority, but it would seem to be the 
best principle strongly to discourage argument in the cast 
during rehearsals, but to welcome definite suggestions. A 
producer must have established unchallengeable confidence 
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in himself to be able to play the complete autocrat success- 
fully, and only a superman is qualified to do so without 
losing more than he gams. 

It will do no harm to repeat that nothmg can be taken 
for granted because it has once been done right. In the 
course of rehearsal, business whicli was once significant 
becomes slurred, movements which were once definite 
turn into aimless drifts, and reactions which were once 
pointed become meaningless. Constant watchfulness is 
required to see that every detail keeps its cutting edge. 
There will be a noticeable tendency to shorten pauses 
gradually, or to lengthen them. Only those with a sense 
of the stage can feel when a pause is right ; for the remainder 
the best hope is to tell them the length of the pause and 
make them count the seconds. 

The correct speed on cues must be insisted on as soon as 
the words are reasonably familiar. It will probably be 
helpful to explain that the secret of speed on cues is to take 
breath before the cue has been given, and not after. Verbal 
accuracy in cues is, of course, essential. In the later 
rehearsals a delay in taking a cue of even half a second 
should be rectified by repetition. Interrupted sentences 
and late entrances will without any doubt require special 
attention up to the last moment. 

The producer should be on the look-out for those actors 
who are ‘ difficult to act with ' and do what he can with them. 
Many quite good actors suffer from this failing through lack 
of stage sense. They are never quite in the right place and 
never make quite the right reaction; they give slightly 
wrong cues (so that it is impossible to take them up correctly), 
are unreliable with properties, move chairs about, and 
generally impede other actors. -They are a serious liability 
in a cast because they cause a pervading uneasiness when they 
are on the stage, and may at any moment endanger the 
smooth running of a scene. They are not easy to deal with, 
because they are generally doing their best, but suffer 
from constitutional vagueness. They are, however, a 
serious enough problem to merit particular attention. 
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The self-conscious actor also calls for special treatment. 
Demands which may mean nothing to one actor will inflict 
acute misery on another, and no one can do himself justice 
when he is in that state. It is often sheer brutality to 
demand repetition of some passage which an actor has done 
atrociously badly and obviously hates doing. The tactful 
producer will suggest an easier way and pass on, hoping 
that the self-conscious one will make a better show next 
time, when he has recovered his nerve. Consideration of 
this kind restores confidence and pays abundantly. Most 
amateur actors have their self-conscious moments, when 
they are doing something which they know they do badly 
(especially laughing, crying, or embracing), and the pro- 
ducer can help greatly by curtailing their uneasy prominence 
by a swift interrupdon. Many actors can laugh con- 
vincingly if some one else speaks quickly to help them out, 
but their assurance wilts at once if they are left long at it 
by themselves. A swift release will lubricate many sticky 
moments. The self-conscious aaor is a misery to watch, 
and in the interests of dramatic illusion, as well as hu man ity, 
he should not be left unrelieved. Never on any account, 
whatever the provocation, should a producer allow himself 
to laugh at an imintcntionally comic effect produced at 
rehearsal by a player who is doing his best in an emotional 
passage. This is an infallible method of breaking the heart 
of a sensitive actor. Some will take years to regain their 
shattered confidence; others will never regain it. 

The importance of properties at rehearsals is obvious. 
Some sort of substitutes should be available as soon as 
books are discarded, and correct properties must be 
obtained long before the dress rehearsal. There are so 
many w’ays of using the simplest property wrongly that 
nothing should be left to chance. 

The problem of understudies is difficult and trouble- 
some, and no really satixfecbacy soludoa exists. To 
dispense with them altogether is to give hostages to 
fortune. In theory the best policy is to have a com- 
plete reserve cast, w'ith the duef characters understudied 
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by those playing smaller parts; and to foster enthusiasm 
by promising understudy rehearsals. In practice few 
understudies make any attempt to learn their words, their 
rehearsals ate crowded out, and when a principal falls 
ill he is replaced by some one who is not his understudy. 
Against the rather nebulous advantages of amateur under- 
studies can be set one very positive disadvantage — that 
principals with understudies are more inclined to absent 
themselves from rehearsal. Rehearsing without one of 
the chief characters is a complete waste of time for all 
concerned, and makes any progressive system of direction 
quite impossible. The producer should decide his policy 
in the light of these comments. 

Finally something must be said on the matter of words. 
Since this is regarded as a notorious weakness of amateur 
performances, the producer should from the earliest stages 
do everything possible to eliminate the trouble — though 
there is little he can do beyond exhortation. It is wo^ 
mentioning, however, that study of the book between 
rehearsals is valuable right up to the last moment, and that 
no actor should be content to have fixed places where he 
always needs prompting. As soon as his uncertainty is 
narrowed down to a few known cruxes he can mark them 
and learn them from the book in such a way that they at 
least will never hold him up again. Returning to the book 
in the later stages of a production is also valuable for 
correcting discrepancies with the true text. The practice 
of paraphrasing fines is slovenly, unfair to the author, and 
utterly to be condemned. Giving inaccurate cues is vicious 
and criminal, for the reason already stated. It is extremely 
desirable that the prompter should attend all rehearsals 
when books have been discarded, if a long-suffering person 
can be found for this most tedious office; he will thus get 
a valuable familiarity with the play and the peculiarities of 
the players, and free the producer from the need to follow 
with the book. 

It should not be necessary to say that the omission of the 
last line of the play — the ‘tag* — from all rehearsals (at the 
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dictate of superstition) is a perilous proceeding which no 
sane producer will allow. 

(4) The Dress Rehearsal. Not much needs to be 
said about the dress rehearsal, since its function is obvious. 
Two dress rehearsals arc a great advantage, especially in any 
play where the costumes arc of an unfamiliar kind. The 
first should be stopped if any opportunity of \Tiluablc 
improvement presents itself; the second must be a straight 
run through, if possible with some sort of audience, and the 
producer should make notes and give his comments at the 
end of each act. The points of weakness to be noted fall 
into two classes: (a) errors in finish due to the neglect or 
slurring of technical devices for conveying significance; 
(/>) blunders, hitches, and gaueberies whicli break the spell of 
dramatic illusion. The producer should nmke full use of 
this final opportunit)* for eradicating them. If there arc 
any blatantly ragged moments it is absolutely essential that 
they should be taken again and smoothed over, cither the 
same night or some other time before the first performance. 
In no other way can the trouble be eliminated — it is no 
good talking about ragged moments or giving exhortations. 
TTic cast should not be allowed to comfort themselves with 
the fallacy that a bad dress rehearsal means a good first 
night. A bad dress rehearsal from the scenic point of view 
is to be anticipated, with the difficulties under which 
amateurs labour, but if the acting goes wrong it means that 
there is no margin of safety, and it may easily go wrong 
again. However, the position need not give rise to despaL-; 
even professional companies liavc had bad dress rehearsals 
before now! 

(j) Dicor and Costume. No account of the re- 
hearsing of a plav is complete without some mention of 
and costume, artistic responsibility for which rests on 
the producer in addition to his purely histrionic cares. 
These large subjeas cannot here be dealt with technically. 
All that is intended is to suggest a line of approach. 

Tltc W’ord as commonly uwd, includes the setting 

of a scene, with its design, colouring, and decoration, the 
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furniture or other movable objects placed in it, and the 
lighting of it. The producer who is pictorial artist enough 
to design his own decor has an immense advantage; lacking 
that gift, he must secure the co-operation of an artist. Far 
too many amateur performances show a complete absence 
of artistic conception in their settings, which suggest that 
the producer, overawed by fear of expense and other 
practical difficulties, has been defeated in advance. But 
what other producers with similar difficulties have achieved 
shows that their defeat is premature. The producer, 
whether artist or not, must be responsible for the general 
conception of his settings, with their dominant character, 
their atmosphere, and their practical facilities ; then, if need 
be, he may turn to the artist, who will translate his notions 
into a practicable design. At this point the technicians 
who are to put the design into effect come into the picture, 
and here very often the trouble starts. The stage director, 
if he lacks an artistic sense, has it in his power to spoil the 
best design, and he frequently does. It is not too much to 
say that the artistic scope of the scene-painter must be taken 
into account as a limiting factor in the design of scenery. 
If, for example, he cannot paint scenes successfully with 
anything but a flat wash (though he thinks he can) and no 
one else is available to do the painting, the scene must be 
designed so that only flat washes are requited. Nothing 
is so certain to stultify a good design as inexpert scene- 
painting. 

Imaginative settings in the amateur theatre normally 
show far greater taste and a better sense of pictorial values 
than realistic scenes, and the chief reason for this is that 
imaginative settings /v«// be designed. Realistic interiors 
too often grow uncontrolled from existing material; they 
are disfigured by every kind of faded scenic convention, and 
show no mark of design of any kind. The producer who 
wishes to present, say, a normal middle-class drawing-room 
should examine a real e^mple with fresh observation. He 
will note that on entering such a room one does not step 
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panelled, nearly always coloured differently from the walls, 
and set in wooden frames of the same colour. They have 
mortice locks, and not latches. The windows are also set 
in wooden frames, coloured like the door frames, and 
conform to a recognizable type of window that can be 
opened. The curtains hang on a pole which is either 
reasonably decorative or concealed by a pelmet. The fire- 
place juts into the room to form a chimney-breast and has 
a mantelpiece solidly attached to it. At least one of the 
corners of the room, and generally all, are rectangular. 
There is a wooden wainscot painted like the door frames, 
and generally a picture-rail or cornice, or both; and the 
space above the picture-rail is normally white. Some of 
these variations from the average amateur interior depend 
on a solidity of structure whidi may not be immediately 
attainable; but most of them can be achieved by anyone 
with an elementacy knowledge of scene-painting. Let it 
be said again — tvtry set must be designed. Even the simplest 
and most ordinary interior gives the artist an opportunity 
of satisfying the eye by its cofour and form. 

Lack of artistic purpose often appears also in the dressing 
of the set. All living-rooms have one property in common 
— that they are lived in: but many amateur interiors 
lack this quality. The producer, knowing what is the 
note he wishes to strike — luxury, homeliness, poverty, 
primness, or what you will — must sec that ‘habitability’ is 
added. If a man he may be well adnsed at this point to 
call on the help of a woman — most of them have a surer 
touch in this matter; though he must see that she does not 
create her owm room, but that of a person with (probably) 
a quite different temperament. As with most dramatic 
affairs, the tight effect is gained by a true conception pointed 
by significant detail. 

Those who must play to a curtain background, or a 
combination of curtains and flats, should know’ that they 
are much better off than they would be with an undesigned 
and ill-constructed box set. Curmins are an unrepresenta- 
tional background which all audiena:s w’ill accept, pro\’ided 
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no attempt is made, hy hanging pictures on them and such 
absurdities, to treat them as representational. But it is 
obvious that if curtains ate used even more care must be 
taken with everything that appears on the stage. When 
there is nothing to create visual atmosphere except furniture, 
costumes, properties, and lighting the producer must see 
that he gets from all these every grain of help they will 
afford. 

On the subject of lighting, which is so largely technical, 
little can be added here to what was said (under ‘Invisibility’) 
in Chapter I, where it was stressed that one of the functions 
of lighting is to illuminate. But it can do much besides 
if it is made an integral part of the whole scenic design. 
•The stage manager must prepare a proper lighting plot, 
which alone can ensure that the electrician is in step with 
the actors and the action. If a separate lighting rehearsal 
cannot be held (and there is no denying that conditions may 
impose almost insuperable obstacles) the producer must 
at least be aware that another risk has been introduced into 
an uncertain future. A final point: it is almost worth 
appointing a whole-time functionary to see that the actors, 
on the rise of the curtain, are not faced by a glaringly 
illuminated audience. 

Much that has been said about laKwr applies also to costume. 
The producer is fortunate if he can design his own dresses; 
if he cannot he must at least see that they are designed by 
some one who can carry out his wishes. This is not to 
suggest (what is often an impossibility) that all costumes 
should be especially made, but only that they must form 
part of a coherent artistic plan, fitting in both with a true 
conception of the characters and with the general colour 
scheme of the ti^eor. When a period play is undertaken 
the costumes must not only be well designed, they must 
also be properly worn. Osrrect deportment in costume is 
not an accomplishment which comes easily to us of the 
twentieth century, and in view of its supreme importance 
the producer cannot afford to defer the wearing of period 
dress to the last stages of rehearsal. When the costumes 
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arc not available till the dress rehearsal he must at least sec 
that substitutes for such articles as crinolines, panniers, 
trains, cloaks, and elaborate headgear arc frequently worn. 
It may so be secured that the actors do not exhibit the 
crudities of behaviour which result from wearing a strange 
fanc)’ dress for the first time. 

• From what has been said it will be clear that the producer 
must at least be the inspiration and guiding light of a team of 
artists and technical experts — the designers of dlcor and 
costume, the stage manager, and the clcaridan. If he is 
himself both artist and technical expert his path will be far 
easier. It is on the smooth co-operation and harmonious 
conceptions of this team that the pictorial success of his 
endeavours will depend. 
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his team up to concert pitch for the night he will never do 
so, and it is no good wbrrying further. 

If the play is to have a run of any length (a very rare 
possibility for amateurs) it will be necessary to watch that 
the inevitable slurring does not creep in again. The 
tendency is so strong with amateur actors that if they had a 
run of several months it would be necessary to rehearse the 
play afresh each week. It is not unknown even for pro- 
fessional companies to be summoned to rehearsal m the 
middle of a run. 

Whenever there are more than two performances of a 
play it may be extremely helpful to know the tim e taken by 
eadi act. The information may be surprising. A very 
good first night is sometimes followed by a second which 
IS inexplicably flat. There ate several possible reasons for 
this: the cast may be over-confident, having lost that 
nervousness which keys up an actor to his best ; me audience 
may be of a different quality and less responsive; or the 
actors, by an unconscious tendency to savour success to 
the full, may have slowed down the whole production. 
The following details of four amateur performances of Tif 
Barretts of WitnpoU Street are instructive. On the first night 
the players were at their best, the audience was intensely held, 
and the acting time of the play was 144 minutes. On the 
second night the play entirely lost its grip, although the 
actors were unaware that they had altered their performance 
at all, and attributed the fall in temperature to the coldness 
of the audience. But the watch told another story: the 
acting time of the play had increased from 144 to 151 
minutes I With this irrefutable evidence in hand the 
producer said his say, and on the third night the cast, now 
considerably less confident, reduced the acting time to 
146 minutes and regained their hold on the audience. On 
the last night approximately the same time ■was returned, the 
petfoisn-ance Ivaving attained » temporary stability. For a 
single act (Act III) the times of the four nights were as 
follows: 52, 3(3, 55, and 53 minutes. These figures show 
the almost incredible fluctuations in performance to which 
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amateurs are liable. It is not for nothing that, eren in the 
professional theatre, one of the duties of the stage-manager 
is to keep a detailed tune-sheet of each performance to 
ensure that there is not a gradual deviation from the pro- 
ducer’s mtention during the course of a run. 

If public opinion in front of the footlights, or behind, 
should demand ‘curtain calls’ at the end of a play (and how 
much better if it did not!) steps should be taken to see that 
the cast’s final appearance is not a ragged and shamefaced 
esdubidon of discomfort. The ‘curtain call’ must be 
rehearsed like every other stage appearance. The sage 
manager should see to it, but if things go wrong the pro- 
ducer will be to blame. 

(a) ‘Putting in More on the Night.’ Alost pro- 
ducers have at some time or other been victimized by that 
most difficult kind of actor, the one who keeps something 
up his sleeve for the night. The forces in reserve most 
commonly find espression in over-acting. The laughter of 
an audience seems to go to the heads of some actors; once 
they have evoked it, they lose all sense of fitness and leave 
no exaggeration untried in their efforts to evoke more. 
Since their efforts are frequently successful, it is difficult to 
convince them of error. Restlessness, improvised business, 
and false emotional emphasis arc other manifesations of 
the ‘doing-morc-on-the-night’ spirit. Unrehearsed innova- 
tions may on occasion add some spurious glitter to an 
individual performance, but they may also upset the whole 
balance of the play and will wtainly damage its smoothness 
and significance. The producer cannot insist too often 
that all the attoi’s tricks must be brought out for approval 
at rchearsaL The whole idea of doing more on the m’ght 
is amateurish (in the worst sense), selfish, anti-sodal, 
unintelligent, and generally deplorable. It is true that every 
actor, if he is a teal actor, will be difTcrcat on the night; he 
has r^earsed in a vacuum, and it is not till the emotional 
circuit is completed by the response of an audience that 
chaacter and emotion come to life. But die difference 
must be in essence and not in externals, and the actor must 
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rigidly confine himself within the same movements, gestures, 
and general attack as he has used at rehearsals. It should 
be quite dear that this is appredated before the night. 
Afterwards is too late. 

(3) The Perfect Prompter. The more serious spirit 
in the amateur theatre to-day leads most actors to be word- 
perfect, but the prompter must inevitably be a more 
prominent member of an amateur than a professional 
company (except on Sundays). Rightly treated, however, 
he could be less prominent than he often is. A bad ‘dry’, 
which some producers "regard with equanimity as an un- 
avoidable mishap, involves the utter collapse of dramatic 
illusion. The audience can no longer suspend their 
disbelief when they see Lady Teazle revert to being Mrs X, 
the doctor’s wife, who has forgotten her words again. It 
Is equally disillusioning when they discover (as they in- 
evitably will) that Charles Surface always clears his throat 
at the end of a sentence when he wants a proqipt, or thinks 
he is going to. 

The essential thing is that prompts should be ^iven 
instantly when required, without bang given at intentional 
pauses (an infallible way of tattling most actors). A prompt 
forestalling a ‘dry’ is rarely heard by the au^ence; after- 
wards it might as well be given by the town-crier. It 
should be remembered that not so long ago it was the 
practice for the prompter to read the whole play through 
aloud while the action proceeded, and at least one amateur 
producer in England did so' till recently; yet few of the 
audience were conscious of it, because the sound never 
broke into a silence that had established itself. The prompt 
when given must be reasonably loud — ^whispered prompts 
are useless, except those given by another actor, which arc 
often valuable. 

Great familiarity with the rendering of a play is necessary 
if prompts are to be instantaneous (that is, before silence is 
established) without being given during necessary pauses. 
But even if, as often happens, the prompter has only been 
able to attend a few rehearsals he can still do his task 
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effiaently with a properly marked copy. The text should 
be marked with a coloured line at every point where a 
pause of more than a second occurs and a double hne for 
pauses of several seconds. (Unless the producer is in a 
position to do this, he has a very sketchy idea of the timing 
of the play.) The prompter should then be instructed, 
“Except as shown by the coloured lines in your book, if 
ever you have had time to say ‘one thousand’ at the end of 
a sentence don’t look for signals of distress, but prompt 
in a clear voice at once** This may sound like a counsel of 
perfection, but it has been done, and it is worth doing. A 
production which falls below the standard of timing implied 
IS unfinished. 

Above all the prompter must have the full confidence of 
the cast. Nothing is so demoralizing to certain actors as a 
prompter who is inattentive, unreliable, or inaudible. If 
he shows himself to be such beyond redemption tactful 
elimination is necessary in the general interest. 

(4) Scenery and Properties. In the last chapter the 
importance of design In everything connected with stage 
dicor was emphasized; but the best design can easily be 
ruined by lack of practical efficiency. Many producers 
have a wrong sense of values on this point. Even those 
who show imagination and taste in their scenic design 
frequently tolerate a ramshackle and slovenly application of 
it. It can be stated with certwnty that for the maintenance 
of dramatic illusion practical efficiency is even more 
important than good design. 

The producer who can read through the following list of 
glaring defects In a simple interior scene and confidently 
aver that his settings aic not normally marred by more than 
half of them has some cause for satisfaction: flats not 
vertical, wobbly, admitting daylight through the joints; 
warped doors, able to be opened (a few inches at least) either 
way, reluctant to stay shut; curtains which sag in the 
middle and do not join; crooked pictures; mantelpieces 
looking like boards attached — ^with a slope — to screw hooks ; 
borders which droop and do not mask the flies. All these 
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blots can be lived down by good acting, but they weight 
the scales heavily against the establishment of dramatic 
illusion. The producer cannot do everything, and such 
scenic blemishes may be beyond his control — they certainly 
will be unless he has enough technical knowledge to advise 
usefully on how to correct them. The important thing is 
that he should not consider them immaterial. 

The above list of inefficiencies' does not include, it will 
be noted, that age-long perversity, the sticking outain. 
Even a stage-hand can see that this is not desirable; and its 
persistent recurrence in amateur shows — “when it has 
never happened before” — must be put down to some malign 
superiutural influence. 

Excessive intervals due to changes of scene, however, are 
definitely witliin the producer’s control, and by some means 
or other hWrnust eliminate them. There is no excuse for 
the producer who regards intolerable delays as ‘acts of God.’ 
The play is in his hands, and in order to interpret it he must 
at every moment consider the mind of the audience to whom 
the message is directed or must see that the stage manager 
does so. Tedious intervals must go. Ease of scene- 
changing should be the very first consideration when the 
design is decided on. But simplicity of design is not enough. 
Any scene change will take a wholly unnecessary time unless 
it is organized and drilled, with definite duties allotted to 
each scene-shifter. The changing of furniture, properties, 
and ornaments demands equal care and planning, since 
clearing and resetting the stage frequently takes longer than 
striking one scene and setting another. When the scenery 
takes material form, if it is found to be less practicable than 
was expected drastic action is needed. The producer, if 
he is a practical nun, may be able to accelerate the methods 
of the stage manager (who frequently is not a student of 
psychology) by personal assistance or simplification or more 
elaborate organization. This b one of the rare occasions 
when the producer is justified in being tactless. If even 
tactlessness does not secure the desired result he must go 
farther and be Cromwellian. When an edict for the 

1. i6i 
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wholesale removal of baubles has been pronounced the 
stage manager will probably think of something better. 

The setting of the stage is a matter for the producer 
himself, unless he is sure that the stage manager or some 
other properly instructed person can do it with certainty 
and preasion. Few actors are capable of setting a scene 
correctly (unless they are specially drilled for it), and the 
average stage-hand does not think it matters within a yard 
or two how the furniture is arranged. It should be un- 
necessary to point out that, if smoothness and finish are 
to be counted on with inexperienced actors, everything in 
the scene should be arranged to within an inch of its 
accustomed place. 

Properties offer many occasions of blundering; in fact, 
muddles connected with them are the commonest cause of 
horrific emergencies. Even if the crisis passes unobserved 
by the audience (who are mercifully blind to such things, 
provided the play can be kept running smoothly) the effect 
on the actors is nerve-racWng. The property manager 
must never be allowed to trust to his memory, or some day 
he will fail, be he never so efficient. The property plot 
must be in writing, “Safety first” is the only motto for 
all matters of stage detail. 

(5) Make-up. Many books and sections of books on 
the subject of make-up ate in existence, and no attempt will 
be made here to deal fully with the technical side of the 
matter. But something must be said to emphasize 'its 
importance in a 'finished performance. There is no 
ancillary branch of the dramatic art in which it is mote 
essential that the producer should have expert knowledge. 
Bad make-up brands a performance instantly as amateurish 
and unwor&y of serious attention. Although all con- 
scientious actors should be encouraged to make themselves 
up, the producer must have expert knowledge in order to 
criticize with authority, to amend a faulty make-up where 
necessary, and to de^ with those who are incapable of 
making themselrcs vp at all. 

It may be worth mentioning the commonest faults 
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which will appear in a make-up done by an inexperienced 
hand. 

(i) The whole make-up hopelessly overdone. 

(ii) Too much grease and too little powder used, so that 

the face is shiny. Apart from its unattractive 
appearance, this causes the face to reflect light, so 
that artificial lines are neutralized. 

(iii) lines too pronounced and in the wrong place. ' The 

effect aimed at in lining should be shadows assisted 
by high lights, but it must be remembered that 
high lights tend to show up more at a distance than 
close at hand. 

(iv) Artificial hair applied in excess and badly. The 

proper use of cripe hair demands considerable 
skill, and the less of it used the better. 

(v) Wigs badly joined. This is always an extremely 

skilled busmess, and with the makeshift wigs to 
which amateurs are frequently reduced a good 
join is generally impossible. Powder, grease- 
paint, or bucat cock applied to natural halt ace 
far easier to deal with, and should be used when- 
ever possible. 

(vi) It may be forgotten that when a foundation of 

grease-paint is put on the whole face the darkness 
of a man’s shaven chin and jaw is obliterated. 
Unless youth is required, this should be restored 
artificially. Conversely, the discreet darkening 
of this part of the face goes a long way to make 
• a young man look middle-aged. 

(vii) In female make-up the colour is frequently applied 

in the wrong place, being put on the cheek only 
(so giving a doll-like appearance), instead of on 
the cheek-bone and temple, spreading on to the 
cheek. 

If there is a large cast to be made up and a sufficiency of 
expert assistants is not a^-ailable it is absolutely necessary 
for a producer to make arrangements in ad\Tnce. It may 
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not be known that anyone who has the slightest aptitude 
for drawing or is neat-fingered in a general way can be taught 
a sufficiency of the art of make-up in one practical lesson of 
an hour or so. They will not, of course, be able to do a 
difficult make-up, but they will manage a straightforward 
one far better than a person who has no manual aptitude 
but a certain amount of experience. A soft and pleasing 
texture in make-up is achieved by the artistic at the first 
instructed attempt. 

And so the curtain descends on the producer’s finished 
effort. If he has shown an infinite capacity for taking pains 
over detail, and if those pains have been Erected to seeing 
that the play comes to life and that all its significance is 
conveyed, at least the dramatist will have had Ms chance. 



CHAPTER X . 

BRINGING A PLAY TO LIFE 


A Producer’s Analysis of "In the Zone,” 

BY Eugene O’Neill ^ 

In this chapter a detailed analysis, is given of the methods 
by ■which a play is brought to life. The play selected is one 
which has many merits for this purpose. It is written by a 
master-craftsman. Few dramatists could extract so much 
suspense from so slight a theme. In many ways it is a 
model of what a one-act play should be. The characteriza- 
tion is done with the utmost skill, as it must be if character 
is to be established in thirty minutes or so. The psycho- 
logical atmosphere is created with firm and masterly touches, 
and the sympathy of the audience is surely enwged. The 
rhythmic curves of suspense arc clearly marked, and if they 
are not properly brought out there is no hope of tension 
being created and maintained. Although the stage direc- 
tions alone would not enable an unskilled producer to 
bring the play off, they give all the assistance that could 
possibly be given. Not one is superfluous, and all are 
significant and inevitably right. . 

The plot of the play can be summarized in a few lines. ' A 
sailor in a steamer in the war zone, during the First Great 
War, is suspected of possessing a bomb. The bomb turns 
out to be a packet of love-letters from a girl who has turned 
him down because he is a drunkard. A more promising 
theme for bathos and anticlimax could scarcely be devised, 
and even after what the author has rione for it it remains a 
dangerous theme for an unskilled producer. 

The scene is the forecastle of a tramp steamer. It is 
described in detail in the stage directions of Bound East for 

' ^ Tbe long' extracts from the play are printed by permission of the author 
and Messrs JOnltlian Cape. Ltd. 
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Cardiff^ a play which is included in the same volume {The 
Moon of the Carlbbees, and other Plays of the Sea). The set- 
ting prescribed .is rather complicated for ordinary amateur 
resources, and -a sirppUhcation of it is suggested in the 
accompanying sketches. . 



The version of the play given in this chapter is based on 
this simplified setting, though no attempt is made to describe 
the positions. Exact verisimilitude in detail is, of course, 
unnecessary. Few of the audience will have been inside a‘ 
ship’s forecastle, and those who have will soon forget their 
criticisms when the play begins to live. The atmosphere 
should be suggested by the bunks and such details as a 
doorway with a coaming, and the ship’s lamp, which' should 
be the supposed source of illumination for the scene. 
S-ciggestive lighdug will hy itself go a long way to create 
the right atmosphere. The lamp will be more effective 
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suspended than on the floor, and might well be set.swlnging 
slightly before the curtain rises. .The gentle swish pf the 
sea should be suggested during the first part of the play, but 
should gradually fade out. Tlie co'stumes. can be almost 
anything, as long as the seafaring ’’ touch is not over- 
emphasized — ^the crew of a tramp ‘steamer do not dress like 
the crew of a yacht at Cows Regatta. There may be a 
peaked sailor’s cap or two, and an occasional blue jersey 
(it is a brilliantly fine night in autumn, so there is no demand 
for sou’westers), but cloth caps an*d waistcoats and white 
sweaters should give a drab, seedy, dockyard note to the 
majority of the characters. Footgear may be anything 
from gum boots to gym shoes. .. •. 

The suggested allotment of the men’s bunks is shown in 
the sketch at p. 1 66. 

The original text of the play, with the stage 'directions, 
is given exactly, except for the parts enclosed in heavy 
square brackets, in which the action is summarized. 
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Paul is a mjstcry man. Though he is twice mentioned in the 
directions, the references arc inconsistent, and he is better omitted. 


Provided he takes his time in his business, Smitty can hardly go 
wrong with these stage directions. 


It is essential that Davis should be seen clearly and his identity 
registered by the audience. For this and other reasons the position 
of the doorway is highly important. The two chief csscntbls in the 
design of the scene arc that Smitty’s bunk and the doorway should 
be clearly visible to every member of the audience. 

The suitcase must be pbced where all can see it plainly — e-g., on a 
bench. 


Scotty’s awakening will be mote certain to catch the attention if 
his first movement is a sudden start. 


With the suggested arrangement of bunks the order of v'aking the 
men will be: Swanson, Smmy, Scotty, Ivan. The waking of Smitty 
must be made deeply signiSeant. Davis must stand still for a few 
seconds intendy watching bts reactions. He should turn suddenly 
as he moves to Scotty’s bunk to look at him again. 

The atmosphere of dull depression must be suggested powerfully 
by the way the men get up. Pknlj of timt must bt taken, and it must 
' be helped by sound— coughing, grunting, and occasional muttering. 
Movements must be lifeless and lumbering. Irritability should be 
suggested, perhaps in the handling of the coffee-pot. Davis must be 
prominently placed, and bis suspicions of Smitty must be apparent. 

It should be noticed how the author starts the dialogue with some- 
thing Aar It is an explosive 

hint at the character of Davis, which is to dominate the play. But it 
is not to dominate this moment. The drawling voice of Swanson 
expresses the mood of the others — too bored and sleepy to get excited 
about anything. The staccato nagging of the Welshman and Swan- 
son’s grumpy drawl give an opening for effective ‘orchestration’ of 
sound. A good noise off is requited for the shutting of the port, 
and the noise of the sea should diminish simultaneously. 


i68 
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Five men, Sconr, Ivan, Swanson, Smittt, and Paul, are in 
r bunks apparently asleep. It is about fen minutes to twelve on a 
ht in the autumn ^ 

5MITTT turns slowly in his bunk, and, leaning over the side, looks from 
to tbe other of the men as if to assure himself that they are asleep, 
tn he climbs slowly out of bis bunk and stands in the middle of the 
teastle fully dressed, but in bis stocking feet, glancing around him 
pidosisly. Reassured, be leans dawn and cautiously ptdls out a 
tease from under the bunks in front of him. 

Just at this moment Davis appears in the doorway, carrying a large 
jming coffee-pot in bis band. He stops short when be sees SkniTY. 
ptcrpltd expression comes ever bis face,foUoned by one of suspicion, 
’ be retreats farther into the alltywy where he can watch SMimr 
bout being seen. 

All tbe latter's movements indicate a fear of discovery. He takes 
a small bunch of keys and unlocks tbe suitcase, making a slight noise 
he does so. 

SCOTTY wakes up and peers at him over tbe side of the bunk. Ssnmr 
ns tbe sidtcase and takes out a small black tin box, carefully places 
t tender his mattress, shoves the stdtease back under his bunk, climbs 
1 his bunk again, and beff'ns to snore loudh/. 

Davis enters the forecastle, places the coffee-pot beside the lantern, 
I goes from one to the other of tbe sleepers and shakes them vigprously, 
ing to each in a low voice'. Near eight bells, Scotty. Arise and 
ne, Swanson. Eight bells, Ivan. Smm yaons loudly, with 
reat pretence of having been dead asleep. 

All the rest of tbe men tumble out of their hunks, stretching and 
ing, and commence to pull on their shoes. They go one by one to the 
hoard near tbe open door, take out their cups and spoons, and sit down 
ether on the benches. The coffee-pot is passed round. They munch 
ir biscuits and sip their coffee in dull silence. 

Davis {suddenly jumping to bis feet — nervously]. Vi here’s that air 
ming from? [All are startled and look at him wonderingly. 
Swanson [a squat, surly-faced Swede — ffunpily]. What air? I 
n’t feel nothing. 

Davis [excitedly]. I kin feel it — a draught. [He stands on the 
'cb and looks round — suddenly exploder^,] Damn-fool square- 
ad I leans over the upper bunk in nbicb Paul is sleeping (?) and 
ms tbe porthole shutl] I got a good notion to report him. Serve 
T» bloody well right 1 What’s the use of blinding the ports 
icn that thickhead goes and leaves ’em open? 
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Ivan should be rather an exaggerated character, the sort of man who 
is a figure of fun to his shipmates at mote feitettous moments. 

The contrast between the interest aroused by anything Smitty now 
has to say, in Davis and Scotty on the one hand, and Swanson and 
Ivan on the other, must be strongly marked. The two latter go on 
drinking, uninterested. 

Note how the author points this, the first peak in the curve of the 
dialogue. 

The reaction here must be very carefully rehearsed. All eyes are 
tumdld quickly to Davis. The producer should remember the trick of 
marking significance by interrupting some action. This is a changing 
point in the atmosphere. The prevailing mood is now uneasiness, 
not boredom. 

A pause of about three seconds divides this remark of Smltty’s from 
Davis’s last speech. 


The point about the ship’s cargo must be plainly made. 
Ivan reinforces it. 


Swanson might well rise as be speaks. Perhaps he has been sitting 
on a bunk in order to give depth to the grouping, and now moves 
down, say, to get another biscuit. 


Swanson stands with a biscuit poised above the tin and looks in a 
puzzled way to Scotty and Davis as each speaks. 


This to Swanson, of course. 
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Swanson [yavnirtg, tao sleepy to be reused by atytbing — carelessly]. 
Dey don’t see what little light go out yust one port. 

Sconr [protestingly]. Diana be a loon, Swanson. D’ye 
no ken the dangerr o’ showin* a licht wi’ a pack o’ subftiarrines 
lyin’ aboot? • 

Ivan \sbaking bis sbaggf, ox-like bead in an emphatic t^rmative]. 
Dot’s right, Scotty. I don’ li-ikc blow up — no, by devil! 

Sinnr [bis manner sJighify centeaptueus]. I don’t think there’s 
much danger of meeting any of their submarines, not until Ve 
get into the War Zone, at any rate. 

Davis. \He and ScoTTr look at SinriT suspiciously, barsbly.] 
You don’t, eh? [He lowers bis voice and speaks slowlyl] Well, 
we’te in the War Zone right this minit if you wants to Imow. 

[The effect of this speech is instantaneous. All sit bolt upright 
on their benches and stare at Davis. 


Smtitt. How do you know, Davis? 

Davis \anmly\. ’Cos Drisc beard the First send the Third 
below to wake me skipper when we fetched the Zone— ’bout 
five bells, it was. Now what y* got to say? 

Ssimr [conciliating]. Oh, I wasn’t doubting your word, 
Davis, but you know they’re not pasting up bulletins to let the 
crew know when the Zone is reached — especially on ammunition 
ships like this. 

Ivan [decidedly]. I don’t li-ike dis voyage. Next time I ship 
on windjammer Boston to Rivet Plate, load with wood only, so 
it float, Ijy golly! 

Swanson [fretfully]. I hope British Navy blow ’em to hell, 
those submarines, py damn I 

Scotty [looking at Smitty, who is staring at the doorway in a dream, 
bis chin on bis bands — meaningly]. It is no’ the submarrines only 
we’ve to fear, I’m thinking. 

Davis [assenting eagerly]. That’s no Be, Scotty. 

Swanson. You mean the mines? 

Scotty. I wasna thinkin’ o’ mines cithetr. 

Davis., There’s many a good ship blown up and at tbe bottom 
of the sea what never Wt no mine or torpedo. 

ScoTTT. Did ye neverr read of the Gcrrman spies and the 
ditrty work they’re doing all the War? 

17J 
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S'wanson notes theit glances, and is infected -with some dim, pet- 
plexed suspicion about Smitty. His uneasiness is visibly increased. 
Ivan is too much of an animal to notice these subtleties. 


Davis’s “Well,” foreshadovring some startling accusation, and his 
decision not to make it after all, are important in the creation of 
suspense. The audience should be led to share his suspicions about 
Smitty by every touch possible. 

.Jack mutt he an actor of personality. He must be felt on the stage 
from the moment of his entry as the one sane spot in this edgy, 
neurotic crew. A position standing in the background will be 
valuable for him at times, where he can show a certain detachment 
from the others (as well as give depth to the grouping). 


If Davis crosses to Jack before the second part of this speech its 
signi^cance will be greatly intensified. Thus is suspense accumulated. 


The interruption muse be exactly timed. Davis Is about to tell his 
secret when the voUt of Cocky dries up his words. With the entry of 
Cocky (“a wizened runt of a mao,” perky and spiteful and worthless) 
and Driscoll (“a brawny Irishman with the battered feamres of ft 
prize-fighter") the temperature rises instantly, and the ‘War Zone’ 
atmosphere leaps forward. The ‘orchestration’ of sound is altogether 
more olatant. 


They not only jump, but they look round quickly to see what has 
made the noise. 

The entry of Driscoll and Cocky, culminating in this irrational out- ' 
burst, gives the next peak In the scries of curves. Then the tension 
sinks to a grumbling, exasperated gloom. 

Davis’s hint about Smitty is the first «gn of the rising tension. All 
look round nervously as they hear Scotty’s step. Is it Smitty return- 
ing? Then Davis begins to work up the suspense in earnest. The 
stage directions tell most of the reactions of the listeners. Once Davis 
has got hold of them they arc all very still, gazing at him eagerly, with 
slight uneasy movements when he stops speaking. 

The next peak — not, like the last one, noisy, but very quiet “Black 
iron box” is very slow and almost in a whisper. The tension is 
maintained and grows, until the box has been actually seen. Little 
slow movements of the hands and fingers will help. 
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{He and Davis both glance at Smitty, who is deep in thought and 
not listening to the com'trsalitm, 

Davis. An* the clever way they fool you 1 
Swanson. Sure, I read it in paper many time. 

Davis. Well . . . {He is about to speak, but hesitates and 
finishes lamelj.] You got to watch out, that’s all I s&ys. 


[Shortly afterwards Jack enters (“a young American, with a 
tough, good-natured face”). There is more ‘War Zone’ talk. 
Ivan, Swanson, and Scotty go out for duty, and Smitty is roused 
from his reverie to do the same.] 

Jack {looking after Ssirmr n-itb a frovn\. He’s a queer guy. 
I can’t figure him out. 

Davis. Nor no one else. {Lowering bis voice meaningly] An’ 
he’s liable to turn out queerer than any of us think if we ain’t 
careful. 

Uttspiciously]. What d’prh mean? 

{They are intempted by the entrance i»/‘Driscoi.l and Cocky. 

Cocky {protesting]. Blimey if I don’t fink I’ll put in this 'ere 
wai^ ahtside on «ck. {He end Driscoll gp over and get their 
tups.] I doa't want to be caught in this ’ole if they ’its us. 

{He pours out coffee. 

Driscoll {pouring i/r]. Divil a bit ut wud matther where ye 
arre. Ye’d be blown to smithereens b’fore ye cud say your name. 
[He sits down, overturning as he does so the untouched tup of coffee which 
SsnnT has forgotten and left on the bench. Tb^ all jump nervously as 
the tin cup hits the floor with a bang. Driscoll flies into an unreason- 
ing ra^.] Who’s the dirty scut left this cup where a man ’ud sit 
on it? 

[The fact that it is Smitty’s cup leads to unkind reflections on 
their shipmate’s ‘gentlemanly’ ways. Then the dialogue reverts 
to the War Zone again, and a nervous gloom sets in, into which 
Davis throws a sinister hint about Smitty. Scotty returns, and 
is posted at the door to see that Smitty docs not come back, while 
Davis tells what he has seen.] 

Davis. He bends down' and reaches out his hand sort of 
scared-fifee, like it was something dangerous he was after, an’ 
feels round in under his duds— hidden in under his duds and 
wrapped up in ’em, it was. An* he brings out a black iron box I 
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From the moment the mattress is meatioccd they arc fascinated by it. 


There is a pause whUe Jack looks at the bunk, and then back to 
Davis. 

Another pause while Jack looks again at the bunk and his purpose is 
seen to form. Driscoll iumps up to grab him. 

The lifting and replacing of the mattress arc very slow, and there 
is another pause before Jack speaks. 


After this agonized whine the tension is allowed to subside again. 
But from now on the men and tbs audtsnct are conscious of a bomb 
within a few feet of them. 

After a few moments during which the men ate nonplussed by 
their situation Davis succeeds m whipping up the tension again, but 
it is a tension of a di^erent kind. Anger is gradually superimposed on 
^eir fear. Davis uses all the arts of the demagogue, and even Jack's 
note of sanity is shaken. 

The stage directions for Smitly’s entry leave nothing to be said, 
except that the men relax their strained positions as Smitty’s hand is 
withdrawn from the matttess. 

This is the next peak, much higher than any hitherto. The crew 
watch Smitty out in silence, and their speech when it breaks out is 
quick and low and intensely excited. The tension must not be allowed 
to relax till the black box is safely in die bucket of water. 
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Cocky [looking round him with a frigblened glarxt\. Gawd 
blimey I 

[The otbtrs likeaise be trey their uneasiness, shilling their feet 
nerrously. 

Davis. Ain’t that right, Scotty? 

Scotty. Right as rain, I’m telling ye. 

Da\ts [to the others, vitb an air of satxsfaction\. There you are I 
[hovering his i’oiee\ And then what do ye suppose he did? 
Sneaks to his bunk an’ slips the black box in under his mattress 
— in under his mattress, mindl 

Jack. And it’s there now? 

Davis. Course it is I 

[Jack starts towards SMmT*s bunk. Driscou, ff-abs him 
bj the arm. 

Driscoll. Don’t be touchin’ ut. Jack. 

Jack. You needn’t worry. I ain’t going to touch it. [h/e 
pulls up Smitty’s mattress and looks doun. The others stare at him, 
holding their breaths. He turns to then, trying to assume a (artless 
It’s there aw right. 

Cocky [mistrablj upsety. I’m gointer ’op It aht on deck. [He 
Mts Up, but Driscoll pulls him davn again. Cocky protests.] It 
Talc gives me the tremoles sittin* still in hete. 

[Davis has now proved his case, and be goes on to stir h£s 
shipmates to action. He mentions the open porthole, and 
Sniitty*s unknown origins. Bitter resentment against Smitty 
begins to assert itself. Only Jack tries to exercise some restraint. 

Smitty comes in and sits on hb bunk. He is seen to feel Tor 
his box furtively under the mattress. He makes a suspicious 
re mar k, becomes aware of the atmosphere of hostility, and goes 
out.] 


[There is silerxe for a moment after his departure, and then a 
storm of excited talk breaks out. 

Da\ts. Did you sec him feclin* if it vras there? 

Cocky. ’E ain’t ’arf a sly one wiv ’is talk of submarines. 
Gawd i^d ’im. 

Scotty. Did ye sec the sneakin’ looks he gave us? 

Driscoll, If iver I saw black shame on a man’s face ’twas on 
his when he sat there! 
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Jack’s conviction should mean the conviction of the audience. 


The timing of the thud must be right to a tenth of a second. The 
motion to rush for the door is made as part of the rising. After that 
the men arc transfixed, afraid to move. The moment of stillness 
should last three or four seconds. 


This ejaculation of Cocky’s is an abject whimper. 

This and the preceding remarks make a fine opportunity for the 
effective 'otehestMtion' of sound. 


There is a general spasmodic movement as if to stop him. 

Quick as a flash, and as near a scream as a Scot can get. The 
picture must be held dead still for a moment. 

Davis’s wiser thought comes in much more quietly. 

Jack’s movement is hesitant. Is this wise? 

Scotty gives a nervous gbnee back, in case the bomb goes oS 
behind him. 

Every eye is glued to the box. It is a bomb, within a yard of them I 
Cocky will be taking partial cover behind some one. The grouping, 
of course,. needs elaborate care at this moment of breathless strain. 
Before “casyl” Jack might touch the bucket audibly with the box — 
the signal for a spasmodic start. With dieboxin the water the strain is 
relaxed, though all eyes arc still glued to the bucket. The action sinks 
to the bottom of a curve again. 

If the play has been kept at the right pitch what follows is easy. 
Nothing can go wrong now until just before the end. 

There ate three separate struggles, each more vigorous than the 
last, with a slight relaxation of tension between each. 

Cocky’s yelling will provoke laughter, and should do so. 
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Jack [fhoroagb^ convinced at Iast\ He looked bad to me. 
He’s a crook aw tight. , 

Davis [excitedly]. What’ll we do? We gotter do something 
quick or 

[He is interrupted by the sound of something bitting against the 
port side of the forecastle with a dull, heavy thud. The men 
start to their feet in mld-eyed terror and turn as if they were 
going to rush for the ^k. Th^ stand that way for a 
strained moment, scarcely breathing and listening intently. 

Jack [with a sickly smile], Helll It’s on’y a piece of drift- 
wood or a floating log. [He sits down again. 

Davis [sarcastically]. Or a mine that didn’t go off — that time 
— or a piece of wreckage from some ship the^ve sent to Davy 
Jones. 

Cocky [wiping his brow with a trembling hand], Blimcyl 

[He sinks back weakly on a bench. 

Driscoll [furiously]. God blarst ml No man at all cud 
be puttin’ up with the loike av this — an’ I’m not wan to be 
fearin’ anything or any man in the wonld’U stand up to me face 
to face, but tms divil’s trickery in the darrk— — [rtit starts for 
Smitty’s bunk.] I’ll throw ut Out wan av the portholes an’ be 
done wid ut. [He reaches towards the mattress. 

Scotty [grabbinghis arm—^wildly], Arre ye daft, mon? 

Davis. Don’t monkey with it, Drisc. I knows what to do. 
Bring the bucket o’ water here. Jack, will you? 

[Jack ^ts it and brings it over to Davis. 
An’ you, Scotty, see if he’s back on the hatch. 

Sconr [cautiously peering out]. Aye, he’s sittin’ there the noo. 

Davis. Sing out if he makes a move. Lift up the mattress, 
Drisc — careful now 1 [Driscoll does so with infinite caution. 

Take it out. Jack- — careful— don’t shake it now, for Christ’s sake 1 
Here, put it in the water — easyl Tlicre, that’s fixed it I 

[TAry all sit down with ffual sighs of relief. 
The water’ll git in and spoil it. 

[Then the question is discussed what to do with the cri minal 
and with the bos. Scotty reports that Smitty is coming back. 
They set on him and tic his bands. Smitty is amazed. They 
show him the bucket, and when he secs what is in it he tries to 
kick it over. He kicks Cocky on the shin, who curses and yells 
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The last struggle brings the climax of the play. It should be marked 
by the most ruthless and brutal ferocity. Let it be remembered that 
no physical force is needed to give the tight effect. If u is used the 
fight will get hopelessly out of control. Heavy breathing and 
muttered curses and instructions wiU help. 

Will the infernal machine go off as it is opened} 

The discovery of the letters brings an intended moment of anti- 
climax. But the play is not dead yet — ^Davis must see to that. The 
others are first puzzled, and then led on to a new excitement. The 
muffled sounds from Smitty ate met with threats and derision — 
‘gagging’ is essential. 

This sentence properly read gives a new fillip to suspicion where it 
is needed. Driscoll should get much slower on the words “black 
shadow,” keep the same pace till "I mean,” and follow the words with 
a significant look at the others. 

The next part is quoted verbally because of its vital importance if 
the play is not to fall flat at the end. Consummate craftsmanship has 
been shown by the author, but the producer must do his part. 

Davis’s “WaitI” must be very sharp, and followed by a pause 
giving expectation of a new significance. 


“On the envelope” Is a little touch of irritation at Driscoll’s 
exaspetating slowness. The iniutiou rises, and the note of 
expectation. 


The inevitable end of the name is seen dawning in the excited faces 
of the listeners. 

Now rising sound plays a dominant part. Cocky’s furious 
ejaculation merges into Davis’s excited voice. 

The others do more than look at Smitty. Menacing sounds and 
gestures are fused in a new outbreak of savage anger. 

Davis’s voice breaks in on the confused sound and stUJs it. There 
must he no dead mment of silence. 

The tension subsides for a moment. The men are puzzled and 
disappointed that the "Berlin” clue seems to lead nowhere. 
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with pain. Another struggle ensues, and Smitty is subdued 
again. They take his keys from him. As Driscoll begins to 
open the box Smitty breaks loose, is thrown on the ground, and 
gagged. His feet are tied, and he is stood up against the wall 
on one side. 

Driscoll opens the box and takes out a packet of letters. But 
Davis knows something about letters in war-time, and diverts 
the excitement from bombs to spies. Driscoll is made to read 
out one of the letters. It is a love-letter and includes the 
sentence, “But b’fore I can agree to live out my life wid you, you 
must prove to me that the black shadow — ^I won’t mention uts 
hatefid name, but you know what I mean — which might wrCtk 
both our lives docs not exist for you.” When the letter is 
finished Jack’s sympathies have all gone back to Smitty, and he 
suggests releasing mm.] 


Davis {interrupting Jack sbarplj]. Wait! Where’s that letter 
from, Drisc? 

Driscoll. There’s no address on the top av ut. 

Davis [meaningly]. What’d I tell you? Look at the postmark, 
Driso~-on the envelope. 

Driscoll. The name that’s written is Sidney Davidson, wan 
hundred an’ 

Davis. Never mind that. O’ course it’s a false name. Look 
at the postmark. 

Driscoll. There’s a furrin stamp on it by the looks av ut. 
The mark’s blurred so it’s hard to read. [He spells it out 
laboriously^ B-e-r — the next is an /, 1 think — i — an’ an ». 

Davis [excitedly]. Bcrlinl What did I tell you? I knew 
them letters was from Germany. 

Cocky [shaking bis fist in Smittx’s direction]. Rotten ’ound ! 

[The others look at SiarrY as if this last fact bad utterly 
condemned him in their ^es, 

Davis. Give me the letter, Drisc. Maybe I kin make 
something out of it. 

[Davis, assisted by the others, studies the letter vainly. 
Driscoll ^so fails to find anything in criminatin g.] 

Davis [disgustedly]. If we on’y had the code. 
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The whole end of the play d^ends on the expectation which 
Driscoll puts into the word “HuUol’' and the reaction to it of his 
listeners. Their flagging hopes are revived for the last time. 


“No dearest or sweetest,” accompanied by a look at the others, 
must be made into evidence of sinister intent in the letter. 

The expression of the men while the letter is being read must pass 
through three phases: they arc first expectant, then puzzled, then 
utterly awkward and ashamed. Minute rehearsal is required, as the 
tiniest false reaction will spoil everything. The stage directions for 
what follows need no amplification. 


The end of the play is masterly in both a psychological and dramatic 
sense. Driscoll’s outburst is the last peak. It must be a teal outburst 
of futile anger pretending it is unrepentant. It must first shock with 
surprise, and then convince irresistibly by its truth to character and 
situation. 

The final stage directions ate perfect and could do no mote, but the 
performance of this episode is beyond stage directions. Timing, 
movement, and facial expression. must be perfect in every minute 
detail. Only the most careful experiment at rehearsal can eliminate 
every false note and give that perfect psychological rightness to the 
ending which the play deserves. 
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Driscoll [fa^ng up tbs bottom letter]. Hullo 1 Here’s one 
addressed to this ship — s.s. Glettcaim, ut says — whin we was in 
Cape Town slvin months ago. {Looking at the postmark] Ut’s 
from London. 

Davis {eagtrlj]. Read itl 

{There is another choking ff-oan from SinTTY. 

Driscoll ^j'tads slovly — bis voice becomes lover and lover as he 
ffies on]. Ut begins with simply the name Sidney Davidson — 
no dearest or sweetest to this wan. 


[Driscoll then reads the letter in which Edith takes her farewell 
of Smitty, since he prefers his drunkenness to her. When it is 
finished “the men carmot look at each other.” Driscoll puts 
the letters hack in the box, and the box under the mattress. He 
cuts Smitty’s bonds and ungags him. Then:] 


Driscoll [stalks back to the others. There is a moment of silence, 
in which each man is in agonj with the hopelessness of finding a word be 
eanstn. Then Dm$coi:l eop/odes.] God stiffen us, are vsfi never 
goin’ to turn in for a wink av sleep? 

[They all start as if an-akeningfrom a bad dream and gratefully 
crawl into their bunks, shoes and all, turning their faces to the 
vail, and pulling their blankets up oter their shoulders. 
Scotty tiptoes past SstrrrY out into the darkness. 
Driscoll turns donn the light and crawls into bis bmk as 
the curtain falls. 
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It may be of some interest to students of production to 
plot the curves of suspense as they have been described in 
the commentary. The result is shown in the accompanying 
graph, where the thick pointers indicate the main peaks in 
die curves of suspense, and the thin pointers moments 
when an impulse is given in the movement of the curves. 
The pages quoted are those of the “Traveller’s Library” 
edition of The Moon of ibt Carihhets. It is not claimed that 
there could not be detailed variations in the plotting of the 
curve, but those shown will, if followed, give a true 
representation of the play. 

It has been impossible in the commentary to give more 
than occasional references to the ‘orchestration’ of sound, 
which must play a vital part in the interpretation of the play. 
The detailed use of voice-music depends on the instrurnents 
at the producer’s disposal. But if he is not sensitive to the 
emotional value of the voices, as distinct from the words 
used, he cannot make the most of this play. Its power can 
be immeasurably increased by the subtle balancing of sound 
and silence, by the striking incidence of voice on voice, and 
by the ‘orchestration’ of all the voices to secure emotional 
effect. If the producer keeps his car as well as his mind 
alert inspiration will respond to opportunity. He must 
remember that ‘gagging’ may be necessary sometimes to 
secure the desired background of sound. 

Nothing has been said on the subject of the dialects used, 
but they should deter no serious company from embarking 
on the play. The dialects are important, but not difficult — 
they ate such as come naturaUy to many actors (except for 
the Swedish' and the Russian, which are entirely immaterial, 
since few of tKe audience will know whether they are right 
or wrong), and those who have trouble with them should 
always be able to find competent instructors (gramophone 
records should not be forgotten). The characterization, 
however, is far mote important than the dialect. If the 
characters and their ‘attack’ are right the dialect will have 
to be very bad to spoil the play. The producer must not 
forget the importance of extreme clarity of diction for all 
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the actors until the audience have had a chance to get used 
to their manner of speech. 

The omission of reference to tempo wiJI be noted. This 
is deliberate, because it seems likely that mention of it would 
complicate the issue. The play does not lend itself very 
easily to analysis of tempo, and the producer who forgets 
all about it and concentrates on achieving the curves of 
suspense will unconsciously have made it his servant. The 
tempo of the play is moderate throughout much of its 
course. It is slow in the first and in the last few minutes, 
and there are a few other slow moments; it quickens with 
the rise in tension — but this is a misleading generalization, 
because, as has been shown, moments of greatest tension 
ate often marked by long pauses. On the whole, variations 
in tempo are in this play a dangerous medium for one who 
is not sensitive to the danger, on the one hand, of dragging, 
and, on the other, of rushing the big moments. 

In the Zene Is a play wWch no acting four dtforet can bring 
off. It depends absolutely on team*woik and good pro- 
duction. There is scope in it for bringing out most of the 
technical principles wWch have been described in previous 
chapteis in relation to speech, movement, gesture (Davis's 
long speeches in particular will require all the devices for 
securing spontaneity), and, above all, the reactions of those 
not speaking; and these points have been but little touched 
on in the commentary. It is an object-lesson in the 
importance of significant detail. The producer must be on 
the watch at every moment for slight movements, gestures, 
and facial expressions, which, being wrong, will inevitably 
destroy the scene. In this play fat more ^an in most, not 
only must there be no ‘doing more on the night,’ but every 
rehearsal must be perfect in detail as fat as progress permits, 
and every rehearsal must be somehow better than the last. 
It is essentially (for amateurs) a producer’s play. Only 
an expert producer can bring it flawlessly to life, and he can 
only do it by infinite attention to detail. 
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